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THE FIVE COMPOSERS WHOSE WORKS WON AWARDS AT THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 


Rome Conference Selects Prize Scores 


By ALLEN HUGHES 





One of two American entries is 





‘ pP Siti 1 S 
struments ; 1 Yve } ( 
France: Conrad Beck, of Switz 
~ . — land: Giselher Klebe, (Germat 
among wenineg composttions nd Wladimir Vogel, » f 
(a native f Ru R 
chestral sitions ‘ 
Rome The United States government, un Phe terms of th \ 
HADOWS of perplexity and fortunately, has no legal means ot commissions, guaranteed  ¢ t 
loubt could be seen on the faces furnishing similar financial assistance pose! full-scale performance 





f several men and women as to artistic gatherings of this sort, work before an internationa embl 

the. turned from the bustling Via however instrumental they may be 1 of distinguished musicians, a free trip ! 
del orso into a tiny street known as the strengthening of international ties to Ron € to hear the pert rm nee ai 1 | 
Via Vittoria about five o'clock in the \s a result, the proportion of Ameri ittend the conference 1 afte | 
afternoon on April 5. They had come can representatives among the partici erformance, the right s sci isc 
to the Eternal City from more than — pants, who numbered about 200, was uid rchestral parts (thi pvi meeti a 
a dozen countries on three continents necessarily very small, since the re expense of which was t be borne | tl ‘ 
and they were seeking an institution of — sources of the conference administra the conference). Furthermore, ¢ pose 
international fame, the Santa Cecilia tion allowed for the underwriting of prizes were t be aw irded thre ( 

Academy. Expecting the national only a few costly trans-Atlantic voy posers of the winning works in each splitti 
‘onservatory of Italy to be rather im ages. In addition to Lou Harrison  Categot \ nny 12,000 Sw thi 
posingly housed, some of themignored and Ben Weber, the United States frances (about $3,000) was to be giver f Pe il 
the modest building at No. 6 as they contenders in the composition contest, 40T the chosen concerto, 8,000 Swi and M ( 
hurried along, dodging bicveles and the list included Samuel Barber, E] frances for one of the short orchestra cou 
automobiles in the amiable confusion liott Carter, Aaron Copland, Robert = COM Postttons (all of which turned out — de ee | 
of Via Vittoria’s unsegregated trattic Craft, Joseph Fuchs, John Lessard, be overtures), and 5,000 Swiss vel eve ‘ 
By 5:30, however, nearly everyone Sylvia Marlowe, Leontyne Price, and = 'rancs tor one of the \ cal works lo and Wel 
who was expected had found his way Virgil Thomson All of the com Up to the point at which the project eivabl 
into the Santa Cecilia concert hall, posers, save Mr. Carter and Mr. Les actually became contest, it ce uld be oubte e Har 
the Sala Accademica ; the International sard, who have been in Rome for ccounted worthwhile This is not finite rr M 
Conference of Contemporary Music several months, were guests of the = Meant t imply that twelve master ply be t 
was thereupon declared to be officially American Academy in Rome, which works were produced but that sever It 
in session. is directed by Lawrence Roberts. Car very good pieces were, and that the el ‘ ij 

Conceived and organized by Nicolas los Surinach and Jacques de Menasce, 8&™ ral level of achievement was hi yal 
Nabokov, who did similar service for both of whom are now identified with vould ‘ 


the Twentieth-Century Masterpieces 
Festival held in Paris in May, 1952, 
this 1954 conclave actually incorpor 
ited three distinct, but related and 
verlapping, activities: a congress o} 
composers, performers, and critics; a 
contest for a specially selected group 
r twelve composers ; and a series of 
concerts of contemporary musi 
Sponsored by the European Center 
of Culture of Geneva, with the col 
laboration of the Congress for Cul 


American musical life, also took part 
in the conference, and three 
American composers — Ned Rorem, 
Ralph Shapley, and Frank Wiggles 
worth—were present for most of the 
events, as was the cellist Bernard 
Greenhouse. 


other 


Twelve Contestants 


History teaches us that free-for-all 


irtistic competitions virtually never 


tural Freedom and the RAI (the uncover first-rate works of art, and 
Italian national radio system), the this fact was obviously in the minds 
conference enjoyed financial support of the conference planners when they 
from a number of other sources as set up the rigidly-controlled contest 


well. Julius Fleischmann, of Cincin 
nati, provided the prize awards and 
other funds required for the contest; 
the Rockefeller Foundation made a 


that came to its conclusion in Rome 
The number of contestants was limited 
to twelve, each of whom was _ not 
only invited to compete, but, in effect, 
commissioned to ; 





Difficult Choice 


grant of $10,000 towards the travel write a work of a Sym 

and subsistence costs of conference certain type. Peter Racine Fricker, 

participants; the governments of Italy, of England; Camargo Guarnieri, of it 

France, West Germany, Holland, Bel- Brazil; Mario VPeragallo, of Italy; tl 

gium, and Great Britain helped cover and Ben Weber, of the United States, liges 

the expenses of representatives from were asked for violin concertos; all 
——c © their respective countries; and, finally, Bernd Bergel, of Israel; Lou Harri lis 
———— gifts totaling some $8,000 were made — son, of the United States; Jean Louis Leontyne Price, soprano soloist in the si eeting f 
r year b: private individuals in Europe Martinet, of France; and Camille works by Harrison and Barber nein n 


30 Cer ts 


lm) 
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By Curistie BARTER 


T has been remarked that an im- 
ports force in the make-up of 

the American personality is the 
desire to collect, to cover the field, 
and to get the bird’s-eve view. We are 
perhaps unique in our passionate be- 
lief in the survey and spend a great 
deal of time (and money) collecting 
opinions, taking polls, and peering into 
the life and morals of our neighbors. 

In the case of the American music- 
lover, granted leave of his daily 
routine and supplied with a fair share 
of traveler’s checks, he will abandon 
his vast record collection and take to 
the hills, or board boat and plane for 
Europe, often with one purpose in 
mind—to collect festivals. 

Festival hopping, either here or 
abroad, has almost achieved the rank 
of a national pastime since the war, 
and for the vacationer who would in- 
dulge there are numerous books and 
articles (count this as one more) to 
guide his steps. Leaving it to the over- 
seas tourist agencies and other sources 
to provide the trans-Atlantic traveler 
with a Baedeker of European festi- 
vals, however, we shall concern our- 
selves here with suggestions for the 


see-America-firster. 


New England and East 


There are roughly four areas of 
concentrated musical activity in this 
country during the summer months, 
one centering in New England, 
another in the middle Atlantic states, 
and two others in the West — spe- 
cifically, in Colorado and on the south- 
ern California coast. There are, of 
course, other isolated centers. Many 
cities and towns across the map take 
pride, and rightly, in their Summer 
Pops and Music Under the Stars 
series, but the music-seeking vacation- 
er on the road would find it hard to hit 
the high spots and still get his eight 
hours of sleep each night. If he will 
limit his festival hopping to any one 
or more of these four sections of ihe 
country, however, he can be reason- 
ably sure of a daily music diet with- 
out ever having to pick up more than 
the single required road map. 





Starting with New England, the 
focal point is unquestionably the 
Berkshire Music Festival at Tangle- 


wood in Lenox, Mass., with a six- 
week season opening July 7. The 
orchestral concerts, on Friday and 


Saturday evenings and Sunday after- 
noons, will be devoted in part to a 
celebration of the 150th anniversary of 
the birth of Berlioz. Charles Munch 
will conduct the Boston Symphony in 
the composer’s principal works, at 
least one of which will be performed 
at one time or another during each of 
the six weekends. Weekdays will 
bring concerts by various professional 
and student groups, including the 
major opera workshop production, 
Aaron Copland’s The Tender Land, 
which will be given two performances 
on Aug. 2 and 3. 

While idling in the Lenox area, the 
music-lover has a variety of alterna- 
tives to the Tanglewood programs, the 
nearest being the dance festival at 
Jacob’s Pillow (Lee, Mass.), which 
runs concurrently with the Berkshire 
Festival. A company at Indian Hill 
in Stockbridge, only six miles from 
Lenox on Route 7, will introduce an 
opera by Henry Leland Clarke, The 
Loafer and the Loaf, at the end of 
July. And continuing down Route 7 
to Falls Village, Conn., the seeker 
after chamber music will find Music 
Mountain, where the Berkshire Quar- 
tet can be heard in Sunday afternoon 
programs during July and August. 

Heading north into the heart of the 
White Mountains, there will be a 
Seven Arts Festival at Pike, N. H., 
from July 4 to 19, and after the close 
of the Berkshire Festival on Aug. 15, 
interesting fare can be found at the 
Bennington Composers Conference, 
which will be held at Bennington, Vt. 
(north from Lenox on Route 7), dur- 
ing the last two weeks in August. 

Another post - Berkshire event 
worthy of attention is the New Lon- 
don (Conn.) dance festival from Aug. 
16 to 23. 

3efore venturing into the Berkshire 
hills from New York or Boston, the 
traveler may want to sample a few of 
the big-city offerings. The popular 
Esplanade concerts in Boston are due 
to begin on July 5 and will extend 
through Aug. 10 this year. Arthur 






American Summer Festivals Offer Rich Fare 


3oston 
trom 


Fiedler leads members of the 
Symphony, on weekly leave 
Tanglewood, in this series. 

New York’s summer season opens, 
properly speaking, with the first of 
the Naumburg concerts in Central 
Park on May 30. Shortly thereafter, 
however, beginning June 18, the Gug- 
genheim Memorial concerts by the 
Goldman Band, under Edwin Franko 
Goldman, will occupy the Central 
Park shell near nightly until Aug. 15. 
Members of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony will be heard under 
prominent guest conductors, and with 
equally prominent soloists, in the an- 
nual Lewisohn Stadium concerts, from 
June 21 to July 31. 

In early June at Katonah, N. Y., no 
more than an hour-and-a-half drive 
into Westchester County from Man- 
hattan, the American Chamber Opera 
Society will present two performances 
of Monteverdi’s The Coronation of 
Poppaea. The dates are June 11 and 
12. 


Getting back to Lenox as a starting 
point, and a new road map, the music 
route can lead across New York State 
to Chautauqua. The Chautauqua In- 
stitute, opening July 4 and running 
through Aug. 23, offers a varied as- 
sortment of orchestral, operatic, and 
chamber events under the general 
supervision of Ralph McAllister. Wal- 
ter Hendl will again conduct the 
Chautauqua orchestra. 

What we might call the middle 
Atlantic Coast area of musical ac- 
tivity is fairly spread out, extending 
as far north as Tamiment, Penna., in 
the Pocono-Delaware region (actually 
about as far from New York as from 
Philadelphia) and as far south as 
Brevard, N. C. One should try to ar- 
rive at Tamiment, or the Tamiment 
Institute, on the weekend of June 24 
to 27 for a series of concerts by the 
Curtis String Quartet. A feature of 
these programs will be the premiere of 
a prize-winning quartet, currently be- 
ing judged. Tamiment will also be 
host to other chamber groups on 
Thursday evenings during the remain- 
der of the summer. 

If you are making a later start and 
proceeding East from the Midwest, 


the first stop might well be the Cin- 
opens its 


cinnati Zoo opera, which 
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33rd season on June 26 with a per 
formance of Lucia di Lammermoor 
The company will be operating for 
four weeks at least, and probably five, 
bringing the closing date to July 24 
or 31. 

One may then plan to arrive 1 
Philadelphia any time after June 21, 
when the Robin Hood Dell concerts 
by members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra are scheduled to get under 
way. These concerts at Fairmount 
Park, incidentally, are open free of 
charge to the public. Across New Jer- 
sey, in Ventnor just south of Atlantic 
City, there will be recitals by leading 
artists on the five Tuesdays in 
August. 


Heading South 


Heading south, there is the Oglebay 
Institute at Wheeling, W. Va. Ot 
greatest interest there are the opera 
workship performances to be directed 
this summer by Boris Goldovsky from 
Aug. 16 to 30. Running simultaneously 
at not-too-distant Brevard, N. C., is 
a festival of weekend concerts be- 
ginning Aug. 13. 

Earlier in this southeastern neigh- 
borhood are a folk-song festival at 
Ashland, Ky., on June 13, and an 
event known as Singing on the Moun- 
tain, in Linville, N. C., on June 27 


Music in the West is most heavily 
concentrated around Denver, Col 
the prominent centers being Aspen 


and Central City. The distinguished 
faculty at Aspen will be headed this 
vear by William Steinberg, and a 
crowded schedule of concerts by out- 
standing artists will be launched on 
June 28 to run through Sept. 5. 
Among the promised musical presen- 
tations is a double bill combining 
Pergolesi’s La Serva Padrona ai 
Stravinsky’s L’Histoire du Soldat, 
which will be presented in the Aspet 
tent on Aug. 14. 

The first operatic offering at Cen- 
tral City, only an hour or so out of 
Denver, will be Gounod’s Faust, open- 
ing on June 26. Strauss’s Ariadne auf 
Naxos will follow on July 3, and the 
two operas will be presented alterna‘ e- 
ly until July 24. 

Even closer to Denver is Red Rock 

(Continued on page 31) 
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ONBERG PREMIERE 


Hamburg hears his posthumous 


opera, Moses and Aaron 


By H. H. SrucKENSCHMIDT 


Hamburg in his earlier stage works, in Erwar 
RAGEDY lies over unfinished tung, and Die Gltickliche Hand. It 
works of art. The invasion of would be impossible to enumerate all 
death into the realms of the im of the magnificent, fascinating details 
tal has something senseless and of the score. Let me mention only 


outrageous 


about it, since it cheats one passage: during the procession of 

the creator of his goal. the golden calf, a sort of oriental 
\rnold Schénberg never completed dance suddenly starts up. Violins and 
his greatest stage work, Moses and Violas strike the open strings witl 
Aaron. This opera which he began the wood of their bows, the deeper 
in the early 1930s under the southern Strings play harmonics, and two man 
sun of Lugano and Barcelona, and dolins, harp, piano, celesta, and 


xylophone, accompanied by tambour 
ine and triangle, intone a plastic mel 


remains a 
however, only 


tw -thirds 
fragment—a 


completed, 
tragment, 


in the musical sense. The text of al] Ody which is later taken up by trom- 
three acts was finished. During his ones and three piccolos and worked 
last years in California Schénberg’s Ut in a texture of complicated poly 
thoughts and desires turned ever and Phony. In strong contrast to this is 
icin to the completion of the last the dance ot the killers, with | ats 
third of this composition. He wanted [tightening giant glissando in four 
to complete two great vocal works Parts on three trombones and a tuba 
based on the Old Testament: the ora- The inspiration of the mighty scoré 
torio Jacob’s Ladder (which was be is surcharged with dramatic feeling 
gun at the time of World War 1) It is. impossible to resist its often 
inl the opera Moses and Aaron. Re-  ‘izzying emotional effect. One can 
peatedly, other projects diverted him eject this language of the utmost 
from his goal. A few weeks after ©XPressive power as too subjective, 
a part of the opera, the Dance before 00 perscnal, in short, too Schon 
the Golden Calf, had its world bergian. But one has to admire it 
premiere in Darmstadt. the composer 3S a phenomenon that belongs to the 
died at the age of 76. Now the opera most decisive artistic expressions 01 
has finally had its first performance, the twentieth century. — 

in concert form, by NWDR, the gov Is Moses and Aaron stageable? The 


Hamburg performance, in the form 
of an oratorio on the stage of the 


ernment radio station in Hamburg 


Text by composer concert hall, left this question open 

tea - But the great effect of many scenes, 

lhe text, by Schonberg himself, is eyen where the word is lost in the 

no libretto in the ordinary sense. It web of the polyphony, leaves 1 

is a form of confession and explana doubt that the work has stage pos 
tion, with religious, philosophical, and _gjbilities. 

eflective thoughts. Its theme: the The Hamburg NWDR can_ boast 

fight between the ideal and reality of having given the world premiere 

Its form: elevated, sometimes hymn of ame al Ge ant important art 


like prose of great concentration. In works of the dav. Its preparation 


three acts, beginning with the voice was not easv to organize. A micr 
from the bush of thorns and ending film was made of Schonberg’s parti 
with the death of Aaron, it reveals cella, a simplified score that never 
how monotheism and heathenism are theless indicated the placing of ever) 


mutually exclusive. Moses wishes to 
serve the only God; Aaron wishes 
to make him visible. Moses is con 
fronted with the golden idol, the calf, 
about which wild orgies of blood and 
love are loosed, and this orgy cre 
ates a breach between Moses and 
Aaron Their great dialogue at the 
‘lose of Act IL ends with Moses’s 
despairing outery: “Oh word, thou 
word, that failest me.” 


note Hermann Scherchen 


From this, 


Up to this point we have the music 
schonberg used an unusual scoring 
in order to achieve the combined 
wi icteristics of oratorio and dra- 

latic opera in this text. Against an 
vera classic orchestra, with three- 
and four-fold woodwinds plus piano, 
harp, celesta, mandolin and very rich 


percussion, he sets a powerful ap- 
paratus of human voices. The work 
a singing and speaking chor- 
uses hesides seven singers and a 
speaker for the part of Moses. Its 
—_ is characterized by an almost 

ntinuous combination of song and 
rl ythmically organized speech. Moses 


is a speaking role; Aaron is written 
for a lyric tenor. In this we may 
see symbolized the fact that song is 
withheld from the bearer of the 
that “the word fails him” 
The glowing, orgiastic colors that 
Schonberg distils from the orchestra 
siirpass anything we have known even 


AT RECEPTION 
Wilhelm Furtwangler, left, chats with 


lea, 


ground, Jorge Bolet, pianist; 
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Gertrude Schénberg, 
the composer's wid- 
ow, and her daugh- 
ter, Nuria, confer 
with Hans Rosbaud 


deciphered the normal score As the 
material was gradually produced 
months-long rehearsals were begut 

horuses in Hamburg (the Staatliche 


Hochschule and NWDR) and in C 
logne (NWODR) took part in the 
project. Winfried Zillig, a pupil of 
Schonberg, prepared the piano score 
and led the preliminary rehearsals in 
Hamburg. Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt, 


who had accepted the work, probably 
without knowing of its special diffi 
culties, fell ill just before the 
premiere. His illness was of such a 


nature that it prevented him fron 
conducting Moses and Aaron, it dis 
not prevent him from conducting 
Beethoven shortly afterwards 

Hans Rosbaud fell heir to this ex 
traordinary mission. On this oce 
sion he excelled even his former 
sovereign mastery of score and styl 


in conducting. Entirely dedicated t 
the spirit of the work and of it 
revered composer, he sustained an 
led the tremendous body of perforn 
ers. The performance was completely 
convincing, musically speaking 

Of the soloists, Helmut Krebs, as 
Aaron, deserves first mention for his 


eminently musical, beautiful singing 
Hans Herbert Fiedler, as Moses, 
spoke his lines with a Biblical and 
pathetic intensity. [Ilona Steingruber 


Wildgans, Helmut Kretschmar, Horst 
Gunter, Hermann Rieth, and Ursula 
Zollenkopf had the other roles 
Among the solo voices of the chor 
uses, the lovely, soulful voice of Dor 
othea Forster-Georgi was outstand 
ing 

The Symphony Orchestra of the 





Kessler, Berlin 


IN GERMANY 
five American artists visiting Ger- 


many on a good-will tour arranged by officials of the Federal Republic 

and by Andre Mertens, vice-president of Columbia Artists. Right fore- 

beside him, John Sebastian, 

virtuoso; in background, left to right, Barbara Gibson, soprano; Constance 
Keene, pianist; and Carol Brice, mezzo-soprano 


harmonica 











NWDR V1 it cones ‘ 
Bernha is exp 
enced i€ ¢ 
utmost P 
ind ¢ S 

After ‘te hour-long first act 
was enthusiastic pplau At ; 
cl se, it grew to an t \l 
Ri sbaud ind all ot the pertormer 
In a be x, the composer's widow (et 
trude Schonberg, ind eT 
daughter Nuria, both of whor a 
come from Hollywood to H 


is guests of the NWODR, were 
to participate in the posthun 
umph of the greatest w 
Schonberg left bel | 


Among the pianists wl 
Germany after 1933 and proceede 
win world fame, Claudio Arrau 














last retur! Berlin knew the Chilea 
pianist from the 1920’s; he lived and 
studied here Even then, hi ul lis i 
seemingly innate ease of technique | 
struck us—the even suppleness | 
f the fingers ot the ri t 1 le 
hand, the smoothness of his passage 
wo irk, the sensitivity of his touc \ 
of these qualities have grown eve! 
more noticeable i the past TW at 
ades. There are obviously no diffict 
ties for Mr. Arrau in sonority o1 
natters Of accuracy 

Not only the virtuosic challenge 
but the spiritual values of Bral 
B flat major Concerto were et 
passed by his lofty artistic compr 
hension, in a recent concert here 
\rrau has been occasional 
proached by American critics tot 
bitrariness 1 subjectivity « tet 
pretation, we ask ourselves what 
standards were applied by these 
tics. H interpretation ¢ Br 
was true the usik 

reedon phrasing n 
shaping. One could ( 
playt 1] ve ¢ character ( 
n veme: wit ore ré é 
r music right ess S 
\ t 1eV ¢ 
i long OV 1K 

Che Yu ct 
He rvat, V n eve 
with Weber's Obs Ove ‘ 
vealed himse is elle S 
cian in the accompaniment of the dit 
ficult concert Whether he S | 1 
‘onductor, whethe nis « Si 
hard, unpleasant stick-t¢ que woul 
meet some challenges, could I 
decided on the basis of this concert 

The Fourth Symphony of Bol 
Martinu, who was educated in France 
and lives in America, is best where 
dances along in uninhibited Cze 
Smetanesque fashion. In the Scherzo 
there are some charmingly earthy 
measures. Untortunatelvy, mixed witl 
them are saccharine effects like those 
f a motion-picture score. The sym 
phonic character of this four-move 
ment work, composed in 1949, is 
broader than it is dee] 

5 








ederal Aid to Art - 


oon or Bane? 


Orchestral heads give 


their ideas on subsidies 


By Ronavtp EYer 


N the absence of a thoroughgoing 
survey of opinion regarding fed- 


eral aid to the arts, one can judge 
the prevailing attitude toward it only 
on the basis of some scattered, though 
prominent, reactions. Last November, 
MusicaL AMERICA obtained the views 
of Henry B. Cabot, president of the 
trustees of the Boston Symphony ; 
Floyd G. Blair, president of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony; Eric 
Olds, president of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Association; Newbold Morris, 
08 late of the board of the New 
York City Center; and other highly 
placed leaders of our musical life. The 
a comprehensive investigation to 
date is that of the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra League, which re 
cently canvassed its affiliated members 
(several hundred community orches- 
tra groups from coast to coast) and 
reported the general result in its 
January Newsletter. 

If any conclusions can be drawn 
at this juncture, they probably would 
be that enthusiasm for federal aid 
and a national arts program depends 
(1) upon the urgency of a given or- 
ganization’s immediate financial needs ; 
(2) upon the height at which the 
leaders of a given organization have 
set their sights, artistically; and (3) 
upon varying degrees of mistrust of 
bureaucratic control from a govern- 
ment authority as against faith in the 
European concept of paternalism in 
the arts paralleling that in the sci- 


ences, education, public health, etc. 
Thus Mr. Cabot speaking for the 

well-heeled Boston Symphony, was 

able to say of federal aid, in the 


words of Calvin Coolidge, “I am agin 


But Mr. Blair, of the substantial, 
though constantly hard-pressed New 
York Philharmonic, feels that  in- 
creasing economic problems may de- 
mand government assistance in some 
form; and Mr. Oldberg in Chicago 
believes that government interest in 
the fine arts eventually must come 


although he fears subsidy might mean 
government control. Speaking as head 


of the New York City Center, which 
recently passed a financial crisis and 
is not in immediate need of funds, 


Newbold Morris adopts what I have 
called the European concept 
ernment has at least 


that gov- 
as much obliga- 


tion to support fine arts as it has to 
maintain libraries, museums, aquari 
ums or zoological gardens, 


Ideology vs. Necessity 


Mr. Morris’ views represent an 
ideology rather than the actual needs 
of his institution since the City Center 
comes as close to being a self-sup- 
porting arts project as is to be found 
in the United States today. This is 
because its variegated  activities— 
opera, ballet, and theatre—make it 
possible to juggle the funds so that 
a prosperous Peter can come to the 


aid of an insolvent Paul. James C. 
Petrillo, president of the American 
Federation of Musicians, is of the 
same persuasion as Mr. Morris. Writ- 
ing in the Feb. 15 issue of Musica 
America, he said: “Subsidy is not a 
pretty word in our language. But I 
can find no other word, no other 
means, to answer our immediate 


needs.” And he sees slow death for 
music at the professional level in 
American cities of a population of 


300,000 and under. 

In surprising contrast to this pre- 
ponderantly pro-subsidy opinion comes 
the report of the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra League, in which 
“01% of orchestra executive boards 
went on record as deciding that fed- 
eral subsidization of their symphony 
orchestras is unwarranted and unde- 
sirable at this time.” The main rea- 
sons given for this position are (1) 
that at the present time (last fall) 
local support can be and is being 
developed for the support of the or- 
chestras; (2) the conviction that “the 


source of music, its performance, its 
selection, direction, control and _fin- 
ancing should be kept close to the 


people served by an individual musi- 
cal organization.’ 

Some of the orchestras felt it 
would be unwise to press new burdens 
on government at a time when the 
administration is trying to reduce ex- 
penses and balance the budget. Others 
reserved the right to take another 
look at the proposition in the event 
of a “paralyzing depression.” Inter- 
estingly, some of the orchestras in 


smaller cities, while wanting nothing 
for themselves, would be willing to 
support federal aid for major or- 
ganizations of national stature. And 
the League generally would support 
the building of a proper music hall 
in Washington, D. C. (included in 
Congressman Howell’s bill) and 
strongly recommends representation 
of music and the other living arts 


on the present Federal Commission of 
the Fine Arts. 

The very high percentage of com- 
munity orchestras (formerly, and dis- 
tastefully, known as “minor” orches- 
tras) reporting unfavorably on fed- 
eral aid will come as a considerable 
shock to many people, probably in- 
cluding Mr. Petrillo, who have been 


worrying about their small budgets 
and the “struggle” they undergo to 
survive. But to be shocked at. this 
reaction is an indication of lack of 


a of what the motivations 
and objectives of many of these or- 
ganizations really are. 

Most of them are conceived as in- 
digenous community “projects,” com- 
munal in operation, and largely re- 
creational in intent. Their growth and 
de velopment area matter of civic pride 
and the “struggle” is half of the fun. 
The prevailing philosophy, so far as 
I have been able to observe it, is “do 








A letter from Congressman Howell 


To THE Epiror: 

Thank you very much for sending 
me copies of the material carried by 
MusicaL AMERICA both pro and con 
the fine arts legislation which I am 
sponsoring in the Congress. It seems 
to me that you are performing a great 
public service in pre senting one of the 
important issues affecting the status 
of our country as the leader of the 
world’s free nations. The issue is: 
should the Federal Government extend 
to the fine arts the recognition it has 
extended the sciences for many years ? 
My fine arts bill proposes to place due 
emphasis on American accomplish- 
ments in the cultural field in the per- 
spective of our European heritage. 

My own views were most fully de- 
veloped in a message which I sent to 
the National Music Council in New 
York City on Dec. 15, 1953. In view 
of the apparent misunderstanding 
which has developed over what my 
plan is designed to do I believe it is 


important to set forth some _ basic 
facts regarding it. In my message, 
which is carried in its entirety in the 


January issue of the Bulletin of the 
Council, I pointed out that my bill is 
primarily a pump-priming measure for 
the fine arts and is a concrete means 
of recognizing the importance of the 
arts in our life at the national level 
The matching funds principle in it 
demonstrates clearly that it is my be- 
lief that the fine arts must always get 
most of their financial support from 
the local community, I said, and 
pointed out that if my bill were en- 


would be provided to private contri- 
butions to the arts. 

Following my message to the Na- 
tional Music Council I revised my 
bill for the second time on Jan. 14 to 
incorporate additional _recommenda- 
tions made to me by American - 
tural leaders and to further perfect 
it in order to better express My own 
ideas on the subject with weld it 
deals. I welcome suggestions from 
everyone interested in the subject for 
improving my bill still more. The 
number of the new bill is H. R. 7185, 
Seven of my calenaues. have joined 
me in sponsoring the new measure. 
The $20 million dollar figure discussed 
by C. M. Carroll, manager of the 
Toledo Orchestra, in his letter to 
MusicaL AMERICA, was dropped from 
my new bill and the only figure men- 
tioned in it is $50,000 yearly for the 
present Commission of Fine Arts, a 
local art commission concerned largely 
with carrying forward the L’Enfant 
Plan for the National Capital. ‘The 
Commission receives slightly more 
than $21,000 annually at the present 
time and with the enlarged duties con- 
templated for it in my bill the $50,00 
figure is not excessive. The $20 mil- 
lion was not an appropriation in any 
case but an authorization and could 
be described as evidence of mv belief 
that the Federal Government need 


never contribute more than _ this 
amount in any one year in the future 

Title I of mv new measure is mod- 
eled after the National Science Forin- 
dation Act for its major precedent. 





acted into law an immense stimulus (Continued on page 32) 

the best you can with what you’ve to make a living at their profession if 
got” and get your satisfaction out of they are to continue being musicians 
what you have been able to achieve and if new recruits are to be attracted 
with so little means. The communi to the ranks. The music profession has 
ties represented aspire no more to shrunk at a startling rate in_ recent 


owning a Philadelphia Orchestra some 


day than they aspire to having the 
equivalent of the New York Public 
Library on Main Street. Nor would 
they really want such a thing even 


if it were presented to them on a sil- 
ver platter. 


Very often the project, rather than 
the end product, is the important 
thing. In addition to its possibilities 


for social and civic expression, it pro- 
vides the 5 ge to create some- 
thing—to build it and watch it grow 
and get a sense of achievement out of 
its development. Just as an apartment 
dweller may take greater pride in a 
couple of potted geraniums than many 
a farmer takes in his thousand acres, 
so the small community dotes upon its 
amateurish but thriving orchestra and 
would be desolate if suddenly pre- 
sented with a check for half a million 
dollars from the federal treasury and 
told to go out and buy itself a big, 
shiny, professional orchestra. The mo- 
tivation, and hence the pleasure, would 
be gone. 


The “Bootstrap”? Method 


This is not to that these 
communities have no interest in the 
artistic result of their activity. They 
have; and they constantly are striving 
for higher musical standards, better 
programs and more professional per- 
sonnel. But they are seriously re- 
stricted by the limitations of the local 
economy and available talent, and in 
most instances there definitely is 2 
point beyond which they never can 
hope to go under the prevailing system 
of pulling themselves up by _ their 
own bootstraps. 

It is this restriction 


suggest 


that disturbs 


musicians, music educators and rep- 
resentatives of the musical profes- 
sion like Mr. Petrillo. The impres- 


sion grows that the cut-your-coat-ac- 
cording-to-your-cloth philosophy may 
be self-defeating and that it already 
has led to a serious economic prob- 
lem. To have music one must have 
musicians. And musicians must be able 


years and it will go on shrinking un- 
less something is done to provide more 
a to make a livelihood in 

The theatre, which was the back- 
ells of the profession, is virtually ex- 
tinct, and the community orc] 
that rose from the ashes of the theatre 
orchestras have proved to be no sub- 


1estras 





stitute, economically speaking. I know 
of no orchestras within the “com- 
munity” classification that pay their 
personnel a living wage. Many of 
them pay substantial fees to certain 
key men or hard-to-find players like 
first oboes or first horns, but the 
rest of the musicians usually get any- 
where from token-money to nothing 
at all. 

This clearly is an unhealthy and 
ultimately disastrous situation. De- 
cause of it, fewer and fewer 





young 
people are taking to music as a life 
occupation, and eventually there will 
not be enough competent musicians to 
man a symphony orchestra anywhere 
except in the biggest cities. Several 
communities have devised expedients, 
some quite ingenious, to provide live- 
lihoods for a few of their more valu- 
able musicians. They have persuaded 
local business firms to give jobs in of- 
fices or factories to certain players 
whose musical services they wished to 
retain, and they have called upon 
the educational system to make places 
for them as teachers. These are laud- 


able efforts so far as they go, but 
they evade the issue and proviae 
no real solution to the over-all prot b- 
lem. Moreover, they are destruc- 
tive, in the end, of the musici ian hirr 1- 
self since, like a physician, law yer, 
artist or any skilled craftsman, he 


cannot keep up a professional tech- 
nique if he must spend eight hours a 
day working at some totally, and ae r- 
haps injuriously, different occupati: 
Complacency about the dimensions 
of their budgets, leading in part to the 
present rejection of federal aid, can 
and does recoil upon the orchestras 
themselves, of course. Besides creat- 
ing a condition in which they have an 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Frank Donato—Impact 


Scene from Richard Strauss's last opera, Capriccio, as presented in its 

American premiere by the Juilliard School of Music. From the left, Mary 

MacKenzie as Clairon, Gloria Davy as the Countess, Sally Holroyd as a 

young dancer, William Blankenship as Flamand, Thomas Stewart as La- 
Roche, and Frederick Gersten as Olivier 


By Rosert SaBin 


NE of the mellowest and love- for Music in One Act, takes place in 
liest works in the entire operatic a chateau near Paris one afternoon 
repertoire had its first American during the time of Gluck’s operatic 
performances on April 2, 4, 6, and 8, reforms, about 1775. The Countess is 
when the Juilliard Opera "Theatre pro- listening to the performance of a sex- 
duced Richard Strauss’s Capriccio, for tet by Flamand pi een as the opera 
the benefit of the Juilliard Student opens, and, onstage, the musician and 
Aid ind Scholarship Fund. The April — his rival, Olivier, who also loves the 
2 matinee was for students, and the Countess, watch her. They argue 
first public performance was on the about the relative importance of poetry 
afternoon of April 4. The entire pro- and music. LaRoche, who has slept 
duction was one of the most distin- through the music, breaks in with a 
guished that the school has offered, panegyric on theatrical production. As 
and sufficiently expert to do justice a producer, he feels that he is more 
to Strauss’s exquisite music. important than any poet or musician, 
Capriccio has many qualities that and he laments the good old days of 
make it unique. It is not merely an the Italian opera, with its showy vo- 
opera about opera, but a complicated — calism and _ spectacle. 


and subtle discussion of esthetics The Countess and her brother, the 
which is magically translated into dra- Count, enter. She is more deeply 
matic action. The libretto was writ- moved by the music than he is. When 
ten by Clemens Kri auss, who con- he teases her about her affection for 
ducted the world premiere of the work Flamand, she reminds him of his pas 
in ” Momich on Oct. 28, 1942. He — sion for the actress Clairon, opposite 


worked in " closest collaboration with 


I whom he is to play in a drama by 
Strauss, who wrote to him in 1941 


ye ; Olivier. The Count is frankly a 
wit! soundest instinct: “Do you really  pleasure-seeker in love, eager to form 
think that Capriccio . . . could be fol- attachments and just as eager to break 
lowed by something better or at least them, once the thrill of novelty is 
by something equally good? Isn't past. His sister hopes for deeper, 
this D flat major the best ending for more enduring love. Clairon arrives 
my dramatic lifework? One should for the rehearsal of the play and goes 
leave behind only one last will and with the Count and LaRoche into the 
testament. adjoining theatre. This leaves the 
Countess alone with her two suitors, 
each of whom has an opportunity to 
; plead his cause with her, while the 
_ No composer has left a more mov- other is absent 

ing testament than this, for it sums After the rehearsal of the play, the 
up the best of Strauss. There is no others return and the company is en- 
striving for lurid effects. Although tertained by a dancer. Flamand and 
it c¢ omg an inexhaustible wealth of | Olivier resume their argument about 


A Moving Testament 


leeling, Capriccio does not seek to the relative importance of poetry and 
stun he listener with forceful cli- music in opera. The Count breaks in 
maxes, to keep him tense with dra- with a denunciation of all opera as 
matic suspense, or to tease him con- silly nonsense. LaRoche brings in 


stantly with sentimental themes of two Italian singers who perform a 
human interest. No one is murdered; duet. Then he relates his plans for 
no one dies of a broken heart; nor isa production in honor of the Count’s 
a wedding or a funeral in sight at the birthday, including the birth of Pallas 
close. The essential drama of the Athene and the destruction of Car- 
work, though bound up with human thage. Flamand and Olivier ridicule 
lives and conflicts, is an esthetic his ideas, but LaRoche stormily re- 
drama. I, for one, found it infinitely futes them in a superb defense of 
“a re exciting than many a blood-and- himself. Why do they and_ other 
thunder opera of the standard reper-  theorizers write such feeble stuff, he 
toire. : deniands ? Why do they not create 
he core of the argument is summed poetry and music that are large as life, 
up in the title of a libretto by Gio- worthy of the passions and ideals that 
Vanni Battista Casti (1721-1803), stir human beings, truthful to the 
Which gave Strauss the first impulse world as it is? Let them talk as they 
towards Capriccio: Prima la musica will, they have not the ability to pro- 
e poi le parole (First the music and duce work of genius. 
then the words). This phrase is sung 


The Countess is excited by all this, 
by the composer Flamand and its re- and suggests to Flamand and Olivier 
verse by the poet Olivier in the course 


that they should take up the challenge 

of the opera, each of course believing and write something that will silence 
that his particular art should predomi- LaRoche. After discussing familiar 
nate in opera. _ themes, the artists are startled by the 
The action of Capriccio, which the suggestion of the Count: that they take 
authors called A Conversation Piece the very events of the afternoon as 


May, 1954 


Ntrauss's Capriccio 


Bows to America 


In Juilliard Staging 


a subject. Why not write about them 
selves? Composer and poet become 
inspired with this idea and hurry oft 
to begin their labors. The others de- 
part, and the servants come in to 
clean the room and philosophize about 
their masters. Monsieur Taupe, the 
prompter, who had fallen asleep dur- 
ing the rehearsal, finally appears and 
tells the sympathetic majordomo that 
he is actually the most important per- 
son in the theatre, because without a 
prompter no performance could tak 
place. 


Words or Music 


The stage is left empty, and the 
Countess returns. She goes over the 
love sonnet that Olivier had written 


and Flamand had set to music, accon 
panying herself with the harp. Whicl 
of the two does she love more? Whicl 
should triumph? Her image in the 


mirror gives her no answer and she 
gives herself a last nod of amusement, 
as she goes off te supper, leaving the 
majordomo who had come to announce 
the meal to shea his head with be 
wilderment and disapproval. The 
question of poetry versus music in 
opera, as symbolized by the two lovers 
and the Countess, remains unanswered 

It will be seen immediately that 
Krauss’s libretto is an 
clever one, full of opportunities for 
splendid ensembles. The string sextet 
that opens the opera is in itself a 
unique touch Besides a wealth of 
fascinating solo arias, Capriccio cor 
tains beautiful duets, trios, and other 
ensembles, and boasts two masterly 
octets, in which the voices are not 
filled in but woven together in a firn 
texture. LaRoche’s defense is in it- 
self one of the most exciting arias in 
opera; and the soliloquy of the 
Countess at the end finds Strauss at 
77 still able to re-create the magi 
of the Marschallin’s monologue in Der 
Rosenkavalier, written when he was 
only 46. The orchestration of Ca- 
priccio is a miracle; the utmost econ 
omy is combined with a palette of 
color and a range of son rity and dy 
namics that are seemingly limitless. 

Every element in the production had 
been carefully prepared. Maria Mas- 
sey’s English translation is tasteful 
and singable, and her synopsis of the 
action is a model of what such work 
should be, indicating not merely the 
action but the principal vocal numbers 
and who sings them. Frederic Wald- 
man conducted the Juilliard Orchestra 
ably, and the young musicians reveled 
in the score. Frederic Cohen’s stage 
direction was both sensible and dis 
creet ; Frede rick Kiesler’s scenery and 
lighting were excellent for the most 
part; and Leo van Witsen’s costumes 
and make-up were ingenious 

The singers performed their exact 
ing tasks with exemplary musician- 
ship and spirit. The virtuoso role of 
the Countess was sung by Gloria 
Davy on April 2 and 4, and by Sarah 
Rhodes on April 4 and 8. I heard 
Miss Davy give a striking perform- 
ance, and my colleagues assure me 
that Miss Rhodes was also impres- 


extremel 


sively good. Miss Davy’s voice was 
not invariably steady, and it grew 
hard in top phrases, but the sound 
was beautiful much of the tin ind 
he proved herself a true artist. She 
knew not merely the notes but the 
music, down to the last detail. Hers 
is a great gift, and if she car per- 
fect her vocal production she should 
go far 

Of the men, the mos completel 
satisfactory was Thomas Stewart 
who sang the role of LaRoche witl 
handsome tones and stirring dramati 
fire. But the others were uniforml 


intelligent and capable in their parts 
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John Coast 


Columbia Names John Coast 
European Representative 


Tohn Coast, author and producer, 
has been engaged b uml) \rtists 
Management . { epresent live 
Europe, with head rter Londor 
Mr. Coast is wide nown for his 
successful productior f 1 Dancers 
of Bali, which pl n 1 Fulton 
Theatre, New } 1] 
1952 and later toured United 
States and Europe. Mz: st org 
ized this tour witl e€ assistance of 
his Javanese wife, and this story is 
told tr the book incet ot Bali 
This is the third of three Coast books, 


the other two describis his adven 
tures in the Indonesia 


Revolution 
and in a Japanese prison car 











By James Lyons 


Gorin has held himself unswervingly to one 

course, and in the years that he has been 
singing—whether in opera, films, radio, or tele- 
vision—he has concentrated on becoming more than 
anything else a concert artist. Today he has 
achieved his goal. Although still active in other 
musical fields, he spends most of his career on the 
concert platform, for the baritone finds that his 
engagements as a recitalist and soloist with orches- 
tras can occupy all his time, if he so chooses. 

The story of Igor Gorin’s rise to fame is not 
without its compelling, even inspirational aspects. 
You would never guess, chatting amiably with him 
on first meeting, that his adversities once were 
singularly severe and numerous in the pursuit of 
a calling noted for its growing pains. Here is a 
typical 100 per cent American, gregarious in the 
extreme, outwardly the embodiment of Horatio 
Alger. But behind those friendly eyes there moves 
a restless, remembering soul, and the engaging grin 
fades at the prospect of total recall. Well it 
might; the ever-lengthening array of today’s 
achievements is little enough solace for the mem- 
ory of miseries past. 

The Gorin saga begins in Grodek, a hamlet in 
the eastern Ukraine near Lvov. The subject pre- 
fers not to speak of his earliest childhood, and 
one gathers that it was not a happy time, to say 
the least. Food was not plentiful in the Gorin 
kitchen, then, and hunger does not engender 
happiness. 

When Igor was five he was taken to Vienna, 
and left there in the custody of old neighbors who 
had settled in the metropolis. It was probably best 
for him this way; better an orphan abroad than 
a mouth too many under his own roof. It was a 
matter of cruel reality, not child psychology. 

The first Austrian ‘phase need not detain us. 
Igor was enrolled in a local primary school, and 
clothed and fed after a fashion. At seven, he 
learned of his mother’s death. Of course his foster 
parents were sympathetic, but what more can you 


| ) Gori since his student days in Vienna, Igor 
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In pursuit of an ideal 
Igor Gorin yields his first 


allegiance to concerts 


Visiting Hono- 
lulu, Igor Gorin 
and his wife, 
Mary, enjoy the 
sun and surf 


do for a stranger? Besides, it was getting to the 
point at which the little boarder would be expected 
to make himself a living. And so it came to pass 
that, no sooner had he graduated from school, 
than the future artist assumed the ignominy of 
delivering milk for a Tandelmarkgasse grocery. 
From six a.m. to eight p.m., six days a week, he 
hiked up and down endless flights of dingy stairs. 
Then, after working hours, he would trudge around 
to one or another of the lecture halls in the Urania 
—a free night school something like New York’s 
Cooper Union. Not an easy regimen for an 
adolescent boy; the only respites came on Sunday, 
when he would sit in the Stadt park and read 
philosophy and Americana on the grass. 

It was at the age of seventeen, by which time 
he had no further doubts on the subject, that Mr. 
Gorin began his serious study of music. He had 
a small nest egg now, and only recently he had 
declared his independence of his proxy parents and 
moved into a place of his own. The new quarters 
were no improvement on the eight-by-eight cranny 
that he had called home for a decade, to be sure, 
but somehow the illusion of freedom made up for 
the sawdust on the floor and the drippingly damp 
walls. The teacher to whose prescience the boy 
addressed himself was Victor Fuchs, himself long 
since emigrated to these shores and even then, in 
the m iddle 1920s, one of Vienna’s more esteemed 
vocal teachers. Mr. Fuchs was not unimpressed 
with the young applicant’s endowments, but he did 
feel that the carbon should be scraped off the 
diamond before it could be properly polished. Ac- 
cordingly he assigned the tyro to an assistant, ten- 
tatively for six months. 


A kindly mentor 


Near the end of this interregnum, shortly after 
his eighteenth birthday, young Gorin suddenly was 
called on to pay the price for a boyhood of physi- 
cal struggle. The clinical details are unavailable ; 
all he remembers is that he collapsed in the street 
and awoke in the “hopeless” ward of a nearby 
hospital. 

The four weeks that he spent in this bleak en- 
vironment marked a sort of turning point in his 
life, perhaps personally as well as professionally. 
Not a friend came to see him, nor a relative, and 
the moaning and groaning all about were terri- 
fying. But the meals were good and they came 
three times a day, and the relaxation was manna 
from heaven. Also from heaven, as it were, was 
a certain nun-nurse, whose attentive affection did 
more for Mr. Gorin, he insists, than all the medi- 
cation and the rest combined. The room in which 
he had bedded was called “Hall No. 30”, and ap- 
parently it was reserved for patients given up as 
beyond recovery. Indeed, he disgorged blood when- 
ever he coughed, which was every few minutes. 

But the fondly remembered sister had the om- 
niscience to perceive that the young man’s trouble 
was not fundamentally organic, that what he needed 
most was a will to go on. She gave it to him. 
Someday, she promised him, he would be a great 
singer. To that end she went so far as to pray 
for him, to pull strings discreetly for his removal 
to a more congenial ward; finally, on the day he 
walked out, she pressed a not inconsiderable sum 
of money into his grateful hand. From that hour 
forward he would be, and is today, at the service 






















of any denomination or creed, and sincere in his 
dedication to the brotherhood of man. 

The physicians had cautioned him to get cut oi 
the city for several months if he wanted to retain 
his hard-won health. For an impecunious student 
this was more easily heard than heeded, but there 
seemed to be no alternative except to find a wa} 
Reflecting on his liquid assets the young singer 
decided that the most expendable among them was 
his tuxedo, purchased as insurance in case of 4 
sudden engagement. Obviously he could do wit! 
out this luxury just then; that very day he traded 
it for enough money to buy several hundred mile 
of railroad travel. 

The question now was whither, and how to eat 
when he got there. The latter detail loomed larg 
but it was an imponderable, so Mr. Gorin simply 
chose the healthiest place he could think of—the 
resort village of Bad-Gleichenberg. Once there 
he found a job right away as a busboy. In six 
weeks, just as the doctor had assured him, he shot 
up from 110 to 150 pounds and felt more robust 
than ever he had before. Now he was ready t 
take on the world. 


Conservatory days 


That autumn—it was the threshold of the 1930s 
—Mr. Fuchs was so delighted with his protégé’ 
progress that he was at pains to arrange a scholar- 
ship for him at the Vienna Conservatory. For the 
next four years Mr. Gorin dutifully studied pian 
and the usual battery of theoretical curricul 
while Mr. Fuchs nurtured his voice. And he 
began to enjoy a tidy income for a change, singing 
for weddings, funerals, and in the chorus at the 
famous Tempel Gasse. 
In this period, too, Mr. Gorin had the tradi- 
tional student advantages of observing, without 
cost, the leading artists of the day. As _ time 
allowed he haunted the local recital and opera 
houses, listening intently to every singer who came 
along and gradually formulating how, in his own 
mind, he wanted his voice to sound. None of them 
he found, quite measured up to his earliest idol 
Mattia Battistini ; the young hopeful had heard 
him shortly before the singer’s death. So, in his 
last year at the conservatory Mr. Gorin made the 
decision that would affect his entire career—t 
sing in the true bel canto style, whereby the longer 
you sing the more nature and more beautiful the 
voice will become, at the same time that the voice 
maintains its true quality. 
There was no gainsaying the value of operatic 
experience, and Mr. Gorin accepted a post-com- 
mencement engagement at the opera house in Tep- 
litz-Schénau, Czechoslovakia. The precise date 0! 
his formal debut is not at hand, but it seems tc 
have been in 1933. The role was that of Count di 
Luna in Il Trovatore. As it worked out Mr. 
Gorin spent two whole seasons in the Czech cen- 
ter, singing the baritone leads in such divers works 
as Tosca, Faust, The Magic Flute, A Masked 
Ball, The Barber of Seville, Tannhiuser, and 
Dvorak’s The Jacobin. He also gave a series of 
solo recitals, both in Teplitz-Schénau and in 
Vienna. 
At this juncture, with Mr. Gorin’s removal to 
America next in this chronology, it needs to be 
emphasized that he had been thinking in terms of 
(Continued on page 11) 
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Painful Reminder 


I am sure you have heard the 
story of the disaster suffered by 
the New York City Center’s kettle 
drum and the near-disaster suf- 
fered by its stage director Otto 
Erhardt, when the latter, during 
a rehearsal of Falstaff, absent- 
mindcdly backed off the apron of 
the stage and fell into the or- 
chestra pit, landing squarely in the 
middie of the big drum. Mr. 
Erhardt, fortunately, was not seri- 
ously injured, but the drum was 
demoiished. 

Aside from the pain of his phy- 
sical injuries, I know the appalling 
sense of shock and mortification 
Mr. Erhardt also undoubtedly felt, 
for I once had a curiously similar 
experience myself. It was a good 
many years ago (and I don’t in- 
tend to say how many), when I 
was still only an imp and was a 
member of the orchestra playing 
for a school assembly held a few 
days before graduation for the 
purpose of presenting scholastic 
honors of various kinds to mem- 
bers of the senior class. 


The big auditorium was filled 
with my schoolfellows and the 
principal was on the stage calling 
out, one by one, the names of the 
winners, who then made their way 
to the platform to receive their 
tibbons of honor. I was sitting 
quietly in the midst of the orches- 
tra watching the proceedings when 
[ suddenly was aware that the 
principal had pronounced my 
name as winner of honors in mu- 
ic. The orchestra pit was 
crowded, and I could not readily 
get out to ascend the stairs to the 
platform, so, since the principal 
was standing directly above me, 
| climbed up on my chair and took 
the ribbon from his hand. Then 
| climbed down. And what oc- 
curred at that instant I shall never 
lorget as long as I live. 

The silence of the auditorium 
suddenly was rent by the an- 
guished whine and zing of snap- 
ping wire, and the sharp, revolver- 
like reports of cracking wood. 
Turning about, I was greeted, not 
by the usual polite applause, but 
by a howl of laughter from the 
‘tire assemblage, for there I 
stood, my honor ribbon clutched 
nm my right hand, my left foot 
wlidly planted straight through 
the belly of a cello, and debris 
tangled all about me. My supreme 
moment of triumph was reduced 
to shame, the cello was reduced 
‘o kindling, its owner was reduced 
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to tears, and I was reduced to 
slavery for the whole of the en- 
suing summer earning enough 
money to replace the instrument. 

I am not sure that I thank Mr. 
Erhardt for recalling this horrible 
moment to my memory. 


Two Edward Johnsons 


I haven’t checked with him, but 
I suspect Johnnie Evans may have 
sold a number of extra tickets for 
the recent appearances of the To- 
ronto Mendelssohn Choir in Car- 
negie Hall as a result of the New 
York Times report that Edward 
Johnson, former general manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera, would 
sing the role of the Evangelist in 
the choir’s presentation of Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passion. 

The fact that Mr. Johnson now 
lives in Toronto and is active in 
Canadian musical affairs (though 
not vocally, I believe) apparently 
led the Times to jump to conclu- 
sions. The Evangelist indeed was 
sung by Edward Johnson, but by 
another quite different and consid- 
erably younger Edward Johnson. 

This incident brought me up 
short with the realization that it 
is almost exactly twenty years 
since we have heard the voice of 
the Metropolitan’s Johnson. I be- 
lieve the Times correctly reported 
that his last public appearance 
with the company was in the 1934- 
35 season, and I ain not aware 
that he has done any singing 
since. His removal from the stage 
of the opera house to the man- 
ager’s office was a major loss to 
the musical contingent, for Ed- 
ward Johnson was one of the 
finest tenors ever associated with 
the company. One of my most 
vivid operatic memories is his 
transcendent Pelleas, which, in my 
opinion, has never been surpassed 
in this country. 

Should this item meet your eye, 
Mr. Johnson, may I ask how the 
vocal cords are functioning these 


days and whether some future an- 
nouncement of the return of Ed- 
ward Johnson may not be just a 
case of mistaken identity? 


Manager’s Hazards 


When the current tour of the 
company is over and the curtain 
finally is rung down on the 1953- 
54 season, I think Rudolf Bing, 
general manager of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, truly can say, with a 
great sigh, that he “has had it”. 
In addition to well - publicized 
squabbles with artists, with the 
claque and the standees, with the 
press and with a publishing house 
over the score and parts of a pro- 
jected revival, he has also had 
the threat of a backstage strike 
in which he had to act as his own 
stagehand, he has had to call in 
police to investigate a telephoned 
warning that a bomb would ex- 
plode in the theatre during a per- 
formance, and, most recently, he 
was held up and robbed while 
walking his dog in Central Park. 

In the last incident, Mr. Bing 
reported he was approached by a 
youth who asked him the time, 
then thrust a knife against his 
ribs and demanded his valuables. 
He handed over his wrist watch 
and $70 in cash. The assailant 
fled and Mr. Bing, unharmed, re- 
ported the matter to the police. 

The hazards of life in the back 
office are considerably less predic- 
table, it seems, than the nostal- 
gically familiar ones enacted 
nightly behind the footlights. 


New Press Agent 


Any time Governor Dan Thorn- 
ton of Colorado decides to retire 
from the State House, he should 
have no difficulty getting a job as 
a press agent. The Governor re- 
cently conceived the idea of writ- 
ing personally to editors of news- 
papers and other publications, in- 





New Symphony (Opus 1) 


By Albert W. Dowling 


A theme of Bach’s is interwoven 
With Hindemith and then Bee- 
thoven. 


The new composer proves a van- 
dal 

Who steals from Gluck and 
Thompson, Randall; 


And even deaf of tone could tell 
The candid soupgon of Ravel. 


A passage proves he was no 
stranger 

To Charles Gounod and Percy 
Grainger. 


From time to time a_ pensive 
dirge’ll 

Seem a _ theft from 
Virgil. 


Thomson, 
The theme of violoncello smacks 
Undoubtedly of Reger, Max. 


He’s not averse to lighting candle 
To F. Chopin and G. F. Handel. 


The new composer didn’t falter 


In using bits of Piston, Walter. 


The second movement now be- 
calms 
And - settles 
Brahms. 


down to purest 


There were not many that he 
missed : 
Menotti, Monteverdi, Liszt; 


Dvorak, Mozart, Carl von Weber, 
Wolf-Ferrari saved him labor. 


Throughout the scherzo Stephen 
Foster 

Takes his place and joins the 
roster. 


The final coda makes one think 
Of Verdi, Franck, and Humper- 
dinck. 


With Wagner’s chords the work 
is done 
And destined for oblivion. 


All is borrowed, we are blue, 
Much is old, but nothing’s new. 











cluding Musica, America, I un- 
derstand, calling attention to the 
coming season of opera at Central 
City, praising the advantages of 
Colorado as a vacation retreat and 
respectfully, but forcefully, re- 
questing more editorial attention 
to the opera series this year. 

Governor Dan does a forthright 
and highly professional job of 
drum-beating for his attraction, 
and editors throughout the coun- 
try have been much impressed by 
the shirt-sleeve candor of his bid 
for publicity. In the dreary rou- 
tine of stock publicity releases, it 
is a refreshing novelty for an edi 
tor to get a friendly letter directly 
from the hand of the Governor of 
The Great State of Colorado, and, 
according to recent reports, the 
editors have responded gallantly 
If columns of news about Central 
City suddenly flower in your local 
paper where none bloomed before, 
you may be sure that your editor 
has come under the spell of Press 
Agent No. 1, Governor Dan of 
Colorado. 


For the Record — 


It has surprised a lot of people 
to learn that musical events draw 
more people and more money to 
the box office annually in the 
United States than do_ sports 
events. Yet this has been demon- 
strated to be the case, and a single 
dramatic instance of the fact 
brought it into sharp relief during 
the recent visit of the New York 
Philharmonic - Symphony to Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Francis Perkins 
reported the event in the New 
York Herald Tribune as follows: 

“The Philharmonic - Symphony 
Orchestra outdrew the Dodgers 
and the Milwaukee Braves in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., on April 3, when 
the gate was 5,603 for the evening 
concert and 4,823 for the after- 
noon exhibition baseball game. 
Many of Dimitri Mitropoulos’ mu- 
sicians watched the game and 
turned up at the concert with sun- 
burned faces. The Dodgers had 
red faces for another reason, be- 
ing on the wrong end of a 17-2 
score.” 

* * 


Latest invasion of the field of 
serious music on the part of the 
night-club brigade comes from 
Billy Reed, impresario of The 
Little Club on East 55th Street, 
New York. Taking a leaf from 
the success book of the Las Vegas 
emporiums, The Little Club is in- 
augurating a series of Sunday 
midnight concerts, which began 
with Fernando Valenti, harpsi 
chordist, on May 2. Mr. Valenti 
has been engaged so far for four 
Sunday midnight appearances in 
as many weeks and will be suc- 
ceeded by other “outstanding mu- 
sicians and instrumentalists of the 
season”, according to a note from 
Mr. Reed. 

I can see nothing wrong with 
serious music in night clubs, and, 
personally, I would go to The 
Little Club or just about any- 
where to hear artists of the calibre 
of Mr. Valenti. However, I con 
fess that, with jazz concerts at 
Carnegie Hall and harpsichord re 
citals in a bistro, I am becoming 
a bit confused. One of these days 
I may absent-mindedly ask one of 
those nice usherettes at Town Hall 
for a Scotch and soda. 











HE New York City Opera was 
wise in adding Verdi’s Falstaff 
to its repertoire, for the comedy, 


which had its first performance on 
April 15, is well suited to the com- 
paratively intimate atmosphere of the 
City Center. It was sung in English, 
in a new version by Chester Kallman, 
so that the audience could follow the 
fun without a language barrier. The 
performance of the orchestra under 
Joseph Rosenstock was admirable, and 
the singing was on the whole spirited 
and capable. The weaknesses of the 
production lay mainly in Otto Er- 
hardt’s clumsy stage direction and the 
unattractive scenery by John Boyt, 
whose costumes, however, were color- 
ful and properly suggestive of Tudor 
England. 

The amazing thing about Falstaff 
is that it combines an explosive, al- 
most frightening energy with the 
lightest and most delicate moods and 
humors. In his approach to the opera, 
Mr. Rosenstock took both of these 
aspects of the music into account. His 
tempos were winged; his handling of 
the comic episodes vigorous but not 
coarse or smeary; and his perception 
of the coloristic elements of the score, 
notably in Act III, unfailing. 


Direction Has Flaws 


Mr. Erhardt, unfortunately, kept the 
artists busy every second, rushing 
from one side of the stage to the 
other, falling over each other, clown- 
ing in a maddeningly artificial way, 
and making themselves ridiculous 
without appearing funny. It was stage 
direction of the school that seems to 
believe that it is impossible to be ex- 
pressive while standing still or acting 
naturally. The result was that much 
of the humor of the piece went by 
the board, and many fine points of 
Verdi's music were lost, because the 
singers were too frantically occupied 
to project them. The finale of Act II 
looked like a subway rush-hour crowd, 
and the whole episode of Falstaff’s 
ignominious plunge into the river was 
obscured. At least half of the “busi- 
ness” of this Falstaff production 
could be cut out entirely, to its ad- 
vantage 

The scenery is too full of detail, too 
suggestive of a candy-box cover for 
comfort, and cumbrous, for all its 
ingenuity in using the same_back- 


FALSTAFF 


Opera in three acts (six scenes) 
by Giuseppe Verdi. Libretto after | 
Shakespeare by Arrigo Boito. New | 
English translation by Chester Kall- | 
man. Conducted by Joseph Rosen- | 
stock. Staged by Otto Erhardt. | 
Scenery and costumes designed bv 
John Boyt. Lighting by Jean Ro- 
senthal. First performance i New } 
York City Opera, April 15, 195 | 


CAST | 
John Falstaff 


wihaewine'e Richard "Wentworth 
DD <tuednkces ...Jon Crain 
OO” Brrr. “WwW alter Cassel | 
Dr. Caius .........Michael Pollock | 
eee Luigi Vellucci | 
Pistol ae .Norman Treigle 
Mistress Ford....... -Phyllis Curtin | 
Nannetta ..... Madelaine Chambers 
Mistress Page..Rosemary Kuhlmann 
Mistress Quickly...Margery Mayer 


FALSTAFF REVIVED 


Verdi’s comedy presented 


in English by City Opera 


By Rosert SABIN 


eround and small, easily shifted units. 
E es unconvincing is the garden 
scene Act I, with its awkward en- 
rose "aaa exits, and an impossible 
wall practically in stage center. The 
window in Ford’s house is far too 
small for the wash-basket in which 
Falstaff is hidden to be put through 
it easily; and in several other in- 
stances Mr. Boyt has defied the laws 
of probability, if not those of physics, 
for no apparent good reason. 

Despite these handicaps, the singers 
acquitted themselves very well. Rich- 
ard Wentworth played the title role 
with gusto, and although he was a bit 
dry of voice in this premiere, he indi- 
cated that he had both the range and 
flexibility for the part. Like the 
other members of the cast, he was ob- 
viously driving himself at times in 
this new, rapidly-paced, and some- 
what hectically directed production, 
which will be much better after it has 
been shaken down through several 
repetitions 

Walter Cassel accomplished some 
of the best singing of the evening, but 
he should amend the style of his ges- 
ture during Ford’s monologue, which 
was too pettish and artificial in this 
performance. Vocally, he had the 
right idea, but dramatically, he seemed 
to waver between serious rage and 
comic petulance. The music is far 
too ed ne to permit any trivialization 
at this point. Once his action suits 
his vocal treatment of the passage, 
this should be one of Mr. Cassel’s 
best roles. 

Jon Crain, as Fenton, sang charm- 
ingly. He could have been more ar- 
dent in his love-making and more 
graceful in movement, but he per- 
formed the love duets with Madelaine 
Chambers, as Nannetta, with refine- 
ment of style, and the two voices 
blended well. Miss Chambers per- 
formed her role with appropriate ly- 
ricism and transparence of tone. 
Michael Pollock was an amusing Dr. 
Caius; and Luigi Vellucci and Nor- 
man Treigle made Falstaff’s two satel- 
lites seem delightfully seedy and ram- 
bunctious. All three sang deftly. The 
roles of the three ladies who bedevil 
Falstaff were well cast. Phyllis Cur- 
tin’s lovely voice was a pleasure to 
hear, when it was not obscured by the 
stage direction, in the part of Mistress 
Ford: Rosemary oo nel though 
less smooth vocally, was an excellent 
Mistress Page; and Margery Mayer 
captured much of the lusty humor of 
the character of Mistress Quickly, 
though she can still make the role 
more vivid and vocally sumptuous in 
the famous “Riverenza’”’ (which was 

rather awkwardly translated by Ches- 
ter Kallman as “With obeisance”). 


Translation Singable 


As a whole, the Kallman transla- 
tion was singable and flowing, al- 
though it exhibited no supersensitive 
ear or especial felicity of phrase. Fal- 
staff in English lacks the wonderful 
snap and blending of word and musi- 
cal accent of Falstaff in Italian, but 
there can be no question that the New 
York City Opera was right in giving 
us an English version. This produc- 
tion restores a curiously neglected 
masterpiece to the repertoire, and it 
should prove popular. 

(Continued on page 29) 


April 8, the first, 
repertory 
rome 
musical comedy based on Edna Fer- 
ber’s novel has become a classic of 
the popular theatre. 


its originé al run, 
‘improve’ 


period piece, 
the musical 
structure, style, and pacing. 
music is still full of 
the book remains a skillful if some- 
what 
story has lost none of its dramatic in- 
terest and sentimental appeal. 
The cast assembled by the New 
York City Opera for Show Boat was 
one of the ablest it has put into any 
of its productions. 
artists sing extremely well, but they 
acted in the proper style, 
that it was difficult to tell which of 









































Richard Went- 
worth as Falstaff, 
right, and Walter 
Cassel as Ford 





Show Boat Added to Repertory 


HE New York City Opera took 
exactly the right approach t 
production of Show Boat, o1 


incidentally by any 


opera company. The 
Kern-Oscar Hammerstein 


First 
December, 1927, with 


comedies of today 


leisurely adaptation; and 


SHOW BOAT 


Musical comedy in two acts, by 
Jerome Kern. Book and lyrics by 
Oscar Hammerstein II. Based on 
the novel by Edna Ferber. Conducted 
by Julius Rudel. Staged by William 
Hammerstein. Designed by Howard 
Bay. Costumes by John Boyt. Chore 
ography by John Butler. Lighting by 
Tean Rosenthal. First performance 
by the New York City Opera, City 
Center, April 8, 1954: 

CAST 
Captain Andy ......Stanley Carlson 
Parthy Ann Hawks............. 

Siren wisn eaceiaa Marjorie Gateson 
Magnolia : Laurel Hurley 
Gaylord Rz wvenal. . Robert Rounseville 
Se eae -Helena Bliss 
Steve ... Robert Gallagher 
Lucretia West 


PE Kirsten meidvemnndeas Bill Smith 
Frank .Jack Albertson 
"EE Are .Diana Drake 
Re -Michael Pollock 


Windy McLain.... Arthur Newman 
Guitar Player..... Charles Kuestner 
Piano Player..... - Milton Lyon 
Landlady -..+...Sarah Floyd 
3, reer .. Michael Pollock 
Sheriff Vallon. .....Leon Lishner 
Doorman -Walter P. Brown 
Se ED a aodtsebe wee Sarah Floyd 
—. er has .Gloria Wynder 
er Adele Newton 


2 f Benj: amin Plotkin 
Backwoods Men t Arthur Newman 





































pre rnduced 
enormous 
success, it has been revived twice since 
Instead of trying to 
it or to bring it up to date, 
the New York City Opera has chosen 
to present it as it was written and in 
the spirit of the original production. 
The result is that we can enjoy not 
only a spirited show but a charming 
which is different from 


The Kern 
catchy tunes 


Not only did the 


so adeptly 
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them had had experience in the 
lar theatre and which had not u 
Rudel conducted energetically 
sympathetically; Howard Bay’s set 
tings and John Boyt’s costumes wer 
notably handsome; and the staging | 
William Hammerstein might — we 
serve as a model of excellence ar 
good taste to certain other director 
at the City Center. John Butler 
choreography and the lighting by Je 
Rosenthal _ merit warmest prais 
Stanley Carlson in the role ot Cay 
tain Andy bubbled over with hig 
spirits without ever losing his agri 
on the character; and Marjorie (at 
son caught precisely the correct tot 
for the acidulous but still likabl 
Parthy Ann Hawks. Laurel H1 < 
not only sang the role of Mag 
charmingly but danced and acted skill 
fully as well. As Gaylord Ravena 
Robert Rounseville used his voi 
adroitly and managed to be a romat 
tic figure without becoming sickl 
the process. His singing had an ex 
citing ring in the climaxes; and le 
touching portrait of the aging 
scamp in the final scene of reunior 
One of the most finished perforn 
ances of the evening was. that 
Helena Bliss, as Julie. Her singing 





72 
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of the famous song Bill was deepl 
moving, perhaps the high — of the 
show. ‘a the part of Joe, Bill Smit 


had the sania bass tones to make 
Ol Man River roll along smoothly 
Robert Gallagher, as Steve, and Lu- 
cretia West, as Queenie, also wer 
admirable. Extremely funny, it 
strenuous vein, were Diana Drake, a 
Ellie, and Jack Albertson, as Frank 
And everyone else in the large cast 
contributed to the success of the = 
ning. This production of Show Boat 
is one that neither those who know 
the work nor those who by some odd 
chance have missed it can afford te 
pass up. It is a true re-creation 

R. § 
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Denver Opera Company 
Gives Initial Production 


Denver. — The newly organized 
Greater Denver Opera Association 
launched its career this spring witl 
the production of a double bill, Pag- 
liacci and Gianni Schicchi. Four per- 
formances were given in the city audi- 
torium, with alternating casts of local 
singers. Antonia Brico conducted; 
Earl Bach was the stage director and 
Walter Keeley the set designer. [atl 


R. Spencer is president of the com- 
munity venture. 
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AUNCHING another European concert tour 
this season, Leopold Stokowski led the BBC 
Orchestra on two broadcast concerts on May 

5 and 9. Londoners also watched him conduct in a 
BBC telecast on the 7th. Subsequently, Mr. Sto- 
kowski's schedule calls for appearances with the 
Société Philharmonique of Brussels on May 14; 
at festival concerts at the Paris Opéra on the 21st 
and in Lugano, Switzerland, on the 27th; at a con- 
temporary music concert on June 6 in Baden- 
Baden; and at the Maggio Musicale in Florence 
on June 12. These will be followed by engage- 
ments at the Venice Arts Festival—a choral con- 
cert in the Basilica di San Marco on June 19, and 
two other events at the Palazzo Ducale on the 21st 
and 22nd. Mr. Stokowski will end his European 
tour with two concerts in Rome at the opening of 
the Basilica di Massenzio series on June 27 and 30. 


. . . 


E. Power Biggs embarked on a two-month 
four of Europe last month. He will visit 
twelve countries, introducing works by 
lmerican composers in his recitals and keep- 
ing an eye open for European music that 
ul be new to Americans 


Alfredo Antonini will be guest conductor this 
summer at Grant Park, Chic: when Jan Peerce 
will be the soloist; Lewisohn St: dium, New York; 
and Milwaukee. 





Martha Lipton has been signed by Benja- 
nin Britten’s Engl ‘ish Opera Company for 
ten performances of his The Rape of Lucretia 
n England and Germany. Miss Lipton will 
ilso be heard in various concert programs, 
including a Mahler cycle over the BBC in 
the fall. 


_Aaron Rosand has appeared as soloist with the 





w Orleans Symphony, under Alexander Hils- 
berg, and he played Walton’s Violin Concerto, 
with the Cincinnati Symphony under Thor John- 
son. This summer he will be heard with the 


Chautauqua Symphony, under Walter Hendl, and 
at the Brevard Festival. 
. . . 

Ella Goldstein, winner of the Busoni Prize 
for pianists, left for Europe on April 14 for 
‘concerts in Milan with the La Scala Orches- 
tra. These will be followed by appearances 
in Trieste, in which she will play the first 
performance of a concerto by Vincino Mano, 
first prize winner in composition. Miss Gold- 
stein will also play in Venice, Rome, Bolog- 
na, and other cities. 

. * . 


Lucine Amara, whose only teacher has been 
Stella Eisner-Ames, will sing in four performances 
of Aida in Rome during her current tour. The 
ene soprano will also appear in the 

i1yndebourne production of Ariadne auf Naxos 
at the company’s Sussex headquarters in June, and 
again at the Edinburgh Festival in August. 


Margaret Sittig, violinisi, and her father 
and accompanist, Frederick V. Sittig, have 
comple ted their annual tour of the South, 
where they combined a series of recitals with 
a vacation in Palm Springs 


Sedge LeBlang 
Regina Resnik celebrates an important anni- 
versary with her son, Michael Philip Davis, 
who was a year and a half old on April 14 
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in the news 


Roland Hayes, now in his 69th year, flew to 
Paris on April 30 for his first European conce s 
tour in twenty years. Occupying all of May and 
June, the tour will comprise concerts in London, 
Copenhagen, Amsterdam, The Hague, Paris, Ber- 
lin, Frankfort, Munich, Salzburg, and several other 
cities in Germany and Austria. 


Ruben Varga is making the first stops in 
his second South American tour this month 
In September the ll re 


Israeli violinist will 
turn to the United States for his third tour 
here 


For the third consecutive year, Helen Boat- 
wright was engaged to sing in a series of three 
Candlelight Concerts, on April 9, 11, and 16, in 
the ballroom of the Governor’s Palace, in Wil 
liamsburg, Va. The program of eighteenth-century 
music given by the soprano and an instrumental 
group was conducted by Cary MecMurran 





Ambas- 


At the American Embassy in Rome, 

sador Clare Booth Luce congratulates Graciela 

Rivera on her singing of the leading soprano 

role in the premiere of Jacopo Napoli's | 

Pescatori, at the San Carlo Opera House in 
Naples 





Igor Gorin 


(Continued from page 8) 

planting his roots here right from the first. Asa 
lad he delighted in stories of our Wild West, and 
virtually every film he ever saw in Vienna was a 
California product, more often than not about 
cowboys and Indians. His concepts of American 
life may have been somewhat inaccurate, perforce, 
but they were irrepressibly enthusiastic, to an ex- 
tent that nothing could prevail against his making 
this country his country as soon as an opportunity 
presented itself. In lieu of an opportunity, he had 
to wait until he had put aside enough savings to 
cover the expenses of an exploratory trip. 

The eventuality materialized in 1934. The day 
Mr. Gorin arrived in New York a rodeo was 
scheduled at Madison Square Garden, and he would 
not have missed it for anything. As he sat in the 
stands, munching a hot dog and delighting in the 
bronco busting he had seen at the movies but never 


“for real”, he knew that he had picked the right 
address all along. Here he was at last in the good 
old USA, 


There was some rough going, naturally, in the 
first few months. Mr. Gorin spoke imperfect 
English and he knew only a handful of people 
But he had saved up enough to keep himself for a 
time, and his optimism was boundless. Luckily, 
he managed to get an interview with the late and 
lamented “Roxy’—Samuel L. Rothafel More 
luckily yet, he happened to mention his admiration 
for Battistini to the famous showman. Whatever 
might have been Roxy’s attitude before Battistini’s 
name came up, the sound of it worked like a magic 
potion. The impresario was himself a fervent 
admirer of that famous singer, and anyone who 
had chosen him for a model was “all right” to 
Roxy. Mr. Gorin promptly got an engagement at 
the Radio City Music Hall. The rest, as they say, 
is history. 

More specifically, he already had it figured out 
that the most effective way to become known in 
America was to appear on the radio. Immediately 





After a concert at Amerika Haus in Munich, 
four musicians are guests at the home of its 





director, Ellen Taylor. From the left: Robert 

Wallenborn, pianist; Ned Rorem, composer 

pianist; Chloe Owen, soprano; and Werner 

Egk, composer 

after his stint at Rockefeller Center, ther é 
looked around for a chance t parl ] 
success into something worthwhile His eff 
reach a larger aud e were rewarded by an NB 
contract for ten weeks of sustaining recital ry 
time he did so well that he landed a contr 
CBS to appear weekly on that network’s ther 
portant variety show, Hollywood Hotel, and al 
the same time was given a contract with M-G-) 
That was the foot in the door for which Mr. Gor 
had been waiting He Ss impress¢ 1 he ig¢ | 
executives, the sponsors and the audiences i 
mail started pouring in—that Hollywood Hotel | 
occupied his full time for three vears running 


1936 through 1938 

Meantime the burgeoning personality tried a f¢ 
trial appearances on the concert circuit, an | 
famously. So that when he subsequently 
parted the airwaves and entered the 
he was already, as planned, a pre-sold product 
From that day to this he has been one of the 
most heavily booked artists in the vast Columbia 
roster 

It was during the Hollywood Hotel years that 
Mr. Gorin met his wife, a statuesque whilor 
radio actress, née Mary Smith, of Hillsboro, Ol 
She had been stopping over in California en route 
to Alaska when he was introduced to her at 


recital field 


party. She never did get to Alaska—rather, sli 
never got there as Mary Smitl Mr. Gorin tool 
her there on a belated honeymoon sometime after 


their marriage in 1939 


Seldom at Permanent Home 


The Gorins make their permanent home in a 
comfortable apartment at the Essex House ir Ni 
York City, around the corner from Carnegie Hall 
Artists do not enjoy much domestic existence, h« 


ever, which is to say that Mr. and Mrs. Gor 


average about one day in fifteen or twenty at their 
domicile. His itinerary is especially heavy in the 
cowpunching country of his childhood dreams. | 
addition to his American citizenship, in fact, he 
is an honorary citizen of the sovereign state 


pe in appreciation for his annual impersonatior 

Brigham Young in the All Faces West page 
at : Ootem. 

It should be inserted parentheticall that Mr: 
Gorin’s affinity for the Wild West has been 1 
mortalized otherwise in some of his dozen or more 
published works, which include Negro spirituals 
and sophisticated art songs in addition to sever 
Western ballads And the Mark Twain Societ 
always alert to the propagation of American foll 
lore, not long ago conferred an honorary membet 
ship on this adopted son of the prairies 





There is much more that might be | 
especially in elucidation of Mr 
philosophy. His own favorite maxim is this quota 
tion: “From every man you can learn something 
\ simple formula for success, really, and guarar 
teed to turn the trick if you fuse the compound 
as Mr. Gorin had to, with blood, toil, tears an 
sweat. 


appende 
Gorin’s persot 
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Important Factors 
In NBC Symphony Situation 


HORTLY after Arturo Toscanini re- 

signed his post as leader of the NBC 

Symphony, it was announced that the 
Boston Symphony would take over the NBC 
symphonic broadcast concerts next season, 
which is tantamount to an admission that 
the orchestra as we know it today will be 
broken up. A chorus of dismay and protest 
arose, as was only natural. Everyone is 
sad to see a great orchestra disappear, and 
not the least sad must be the men who 
planned and brought into being this organi- 
zation for Mr. Toscanini seventeen years 
ago. But in all fairness to those concerned, 
the facts of the situation have to be taken 
completely into account. In the first flush 
of grieved surprise, several music-lovers 
and members of the press made statements 
that were based on misunderstanding or an 
unrealistic point of view. 

The plain truth of the matter is that a 
symphony orchestra is a fearfully expensive 
undertaking, and the radio business is not 
doing well enough so that NBC officials 
feel it financially advisable to maintain the 
orchestra without Mr. Toscanini. Income 
has dwindled in radio, as public attention 
has turned increasingly to television. In the 
field of television, NBC is continuing its 
series of opera telecasts, which is a sustain- 
ing program and represents an expenditure 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars. Nor is 
the radio network abandoning symphonic 
music. The Boston Symphony will provide 
music of the highest quality for the radio 
audience. 

It has been argued that the earnings of 
the NBC Symphony through recordings and 
other sources should enable the corporation 
to maintain it. RCA Victor Records re- 
cently announced that the public has spent 
$33,000,000 for twenty million RCA Victor 
recordings with Toscanini as conductor in 
the past thirty years. But it should be re- 
membered that this sum has not gone into 
the coffers of the National Broadcasting 
Company. From the recordings of the 
NBC Symphony during the past seventeen 
years the corporation receives a relatively 
small royalty; the bulk of the profit goes to 
RCA Victor and others. It is true that 
NBC and RCA Victor are both members of 
one giant corporation, but they are two en- 
tirely distinct organizations, and money 
earned by one cannot be transferred to the 
other. 


YMPHONIC broadcasts have yet to 

prove themselves a major television at- 
traction, whereas opera has already estab- 
lished itself as a popular success in that me- 
dium. With Toscanini, a famous and color- 
ful personality, the occasional NBC Sym- 
phony telecasts had a special aura. With 
other less spectacular personalities, the ap- 
peal to the television public might be much 
less. Furthermore, this orchestra was cre- 
ated especially for Toscanini. The concerts 
conducted by him have always had the lion’s 
share of public and critical attention. 

The question arises whether the orchestra 
would continue to have its prestige value to 
the corporation and its hold upon public 
affection and attention unless another con- 
ductor of surpassing powers could be found 
for it. Nor is the NBC Symphony a sep- 
arate and established organization, with a 
regular concert series, like the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, the Boston Sym- 
phony, and the country’s other great or- 


chestras. There is no sustaining fund for 
it, or income from concerts. To go into the 
concert business with an orchestra would 
be more than NBC would care to take on 
its shoulders, as a radio network. 

If it is possible to save the NBC Sym- 
phony, everyone will be overjoyed, but the 
hard question remains : Who will pay for it? 
Radio in the United States is a business en- 
terprise, without government endowment. 
If conditions are such that NBC finds it 
financially risky to maintain the orchestra, 
no one can claim that the corporation is be- 
traying the public in disbanding it. To set 
up an endowment fund, establish a concert 
series, and build up other sources of in- 
come would be a tremendous undertaking, 
and it should not be forgotten that New 
York already has its own Philharmonic- 
Symphony, besides hearing series every 
year by the Boston Symphony and Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. It is easy to proclaim 
the purely artistic reasons for maintaining 
this great orchestra, but it is much more 
difficult to show how it can be done in the 
light of present conditions in the radio bu-i- 
ness and current costs for orchestras. 


Calling a Turn 


E note with, we hope, pardonable 

pride that we called the turn correctly 

in assessing the meaning of the “new 
look” in Soviet music policies as outlined by 
Aram Khachaturian in the Russian journal 
Soviet Music late in 1953. 

In an editorial in our Jan. 1, 1954, issue, 
we said: “No real emancipation is in store 
for Soviet composers, but only a new ‘con- 
trolled freedom’ of a different variety from 
the old. . . . We may be sure that Soviet 
music will still be required to be ‘socially 
significant’ in the Communist sense of the 
term and it will not be permitted to forget 
its primary role as a drum-beater for world 
revolution.” 

A second article by Mr. Khachaturian 
has now appeared in which he renounces 

(Continued on opposite page) 





On The 


Front Cover 


SZYMON 
GOLDBERG 





INCE his debut here with the New York Phil 

harmonic-Symphony seven years ago, Szymon 
Goldberg has become firmly established as one of 
the country’s most popular violinists. He was born 
in Wloclawec, Poland, near Warsaw, in 1909, and 
began his violin studies at home at the age of 
seven. He later studied in the Polish capital with 
Michalowicz. It was the noted harpsichordist 
Wanda Landowska who advised his parents to 
have him continue his musical training in Berlin. 
There he became the pupil and protégé of Carl 
Flesch. His career as a soloist started at the age 
of fourteen, when he appeared with the Berlin 
Philharmonic. Two years later, he was appointed 
concertmaster of the Dresden Philharmonic, and 
when he was twenty, Wilhelm Furtwangler called 
him to the same post with the Berlin orchestra. He 
later began to devote himself entirely to tours as 
a recitalist and soloist with orchestras, and to 
make the recordings that first brought him to the 
attention of American music-lovers. He was on his 
way to the United States in 1940 via the Orien! 
when he was taken prisoner by the Japanese, ani! 
held for nearly four years. He arrived here finall 
in 1947, and now plans to stay. 
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Letters to the Editor 


‘ = en 





An Example from England 


A modestly appearing, but resourceful, 75-page 
brochure recently received from London has im- 
pre sssed me as singular testimony to a practical 
fulfillment of far reaching musical aims. This is 
the Register of Members and Handbook of the 
British “National Federation of Music Societies”, 
an organization some twenty years old, yet hardly 
known among American musical circles. A dire 
need for a similar institution in our country may 
perhaps justify the following information. 

Founded in 1935, by only eight representatives 
of choral and orchestral groups, the NFMS 
counts now nearly 750 society-members, ranging 
from tiny bodies of fifteen to twenty singers or 
justrumentalists to reputable societies of five to 
eight hundred participants. Its “Bye-Laws”, along 
with a “Memorandum and Articles of Associa- 
tion”, wrought in semi-medieval solemn vocabulary 
oi magnificent King’s English, is a scrupulously 
composed document, monumental in its serious 
approach to music as a vital part of communal 
life, an educational power, and a barometer of a 
nation’s spiritual climate and cultural welfare. The 
great project bears a genuine import of a cen- 

ries- oid musical civilization. 

The federation’s sole objective is “to promote 
the art and practice and performance of music 
throughout the United Kingdom and in other coun- 
tries”. Its London mail office acts as guide and 
ciearing house. Membership dues range from #1 

£3.10/-, according to size of the society-member. 

nnual meetings of the federation’s twenty regions, 
well as the general annual conference, are fol- 
wed by concerts on a large scale 

Among the diverse privileges enjoyed by the 
embership, to name only a few, are the availabil- 

of a comprehensive catalogue of British choral 
iblications and a similar one of orchestral works, 
cluding specification of instruments, performing 
ne and other data. A third catalogue, of chamber 
usic, is in preparation. These manuals are of 
valuable assistance to society-members which 
therwise would have to search for suitable reper- 
ry among piles of scattered catalogues by many 
wblishers. To further facilitate the planning and 
idgeting of concerts, a broad scheme is imple- 
mented in group booking of conductors and solo- 
ists, as well as in circulating exchange of scores, 
parts, librettos, program notes and other musical 
equipment and informative media. 

\nother important NF MS function is financial 
assistance granted its member-societies in various 

rms. The only purpose of such subsidies, co- 
sponsored by the Arts Council of Great Britain 
ind Carnegie United Kingdom Foundation, is 
improvement of the artistic quality of concerts by 
amateurs seeking to raise their staidards to a pro- 
fessional level. 

In all these efforts, as well as in its general 

olicy, the federation’s council of -45 and executive 
committee of nine do their best in keeping the 
organization within the frame of strict profes- 
sional ethics, while tackling its musical and finan- 
cial problems. 


}Acoz WEINBERG 
N ew York 


Berlioz Supporter 
To THE Epitor: 

Right you are, reluctant though I am to admit, 
that Berlioz is not a success by the measuring stick 
of Brahms, or even the too seldom heard Bizet (or 
Purcell—to name another composer of modest 
rank). William Boyce, alone, enjoys the miserable 
‘defeat complex” of Hector Berlioz. 

Yet, the fault may not, in either case, be un- 
coverable upon analysis of their mus sia scores. 
Rather, the fault is that neither composer remem- 


bered to die, after departing from the purely 
physical world. 
To be a success, a composer has to be dead, 


rather than an advertisement for the doctrines of 
“the theosophical minded”. 

Any music can be reduced to absurdity, and 
letractors of Berlioz and Saint-Saéns have done 
just that, respecting one or the other. Also any- 
thing that is good can be overpraised. Hence our 
narrow education in favor of semi-conscious re- 
velling in the perfumes of Beethoven, and so on. 

The only hope is education—better education, for 
the right end, and from the right source. Then, 
Berlioz will enter his divine kingdom on earth as 
Saint-Saéns smiles down from above 

Lron Patri 
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Two promising young virtuosos of 1934 consult with orchestral conductors. 





Left, Yehudi Menuhin 


discusses a point of interpretation with Arturo Toscanini; right, Nathan Milstein confers with Artur 
Rodzinski before the violinist's first appearance with the Cleveland Orchestra 











Fou! Fou! Fou! 

“Mad,” she said. “Toujours mad. Think of it 
Linda, Lucia, Ophélie, and Annina in Sonnambula, 
she is sleepwalker, which is fou—in all my roles 
I must be mad. Not Rosina, to be sure, Lakmé, 
Philine, Gilda, nor Cherubino. But the other ladies, 
they are all crazy.” (Lily Pons) 


Twenty Years To Go 


Congratulatory messages from President Roose- 
velt and Governor Lehman were among the “many 
happy returns” received by Arturo Toscanini on 
his 67th birthday, on March 25, when he con- 
ducted the regular Sunday afternoon concert of 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony in Car- 
negie Hall 


Quadruple Czech 


Czechoslovakia is celebrating this year the anni- 
versaries of four of her most important musicians: 
Antonin Dvorak, Bedrich Smetana, Leo Janacek, 
and Josef Suk. Only the last named is living, 
and his sixetieth birthday on Jan. 4 was widely 


What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


1934 





Féte Champétre 

As a sequel to the success of last seas 

3all, Lucrezia Bori, chairman of the 
the guarantee 





fund, has announced that a second 
ball for the fund will be held in the Met 
Opera House on the evening of April 27. The 

will be a costume affair, picturing the era of Loui 
XV. The pageant, which is t 10 :30, wil 


i 





represent a fete given by the ng aiter 
hunt in the forest of Fontainebleau. The Ope 
House will represent a moonlit forest 
And in Boston... 
| 

Standing room only was the rule at a unique 
entertainment given by the Boston Symphony and 
Serge Koussevitzky as their gift to the Bostor | 
Emergency Campaign. . . . The first unusua 





feature was that of Mr. Koussevitzky 
handful of his men in eighteenth century costume 
in performance of the Haydn Farewell Symphony 

The Overture to The Marriage of Figa 
was played sans conductor, as Mr. Koussevitzky 
“suddenly” decided to join tl | | 





Li 

observed. Suk is considered in his native country basses, where he sawed vigorously and happil 
to be one of the most representative composers of during a spirited performance 
the day. Dvorak’s death occurred on May 1, Real estate note: The Boston Sym] Orche 
thirty years ago. Half a century has elapsed since tra, Inc., has acquired the Symphony Hall prop 
the death of Smetana on May 12. If Janacek erty at the corner of Huntington and Mass 
were alive, he would be eighty years old on July chusetts Avenues 

to the advantage of art and the artist.” 


Calling a Turn 


(Continued from opposite page) 
any idea of bureaucratic control and ar- 
tistic vacuity im Soviet music. Nor does he 
talk any more about works “written without 
creative élan with a glance over the shoulder 
expressing the fear that something un- 
toward might happen” 

Now all is beauty and light. Soviet com- 
posers and their works are dearly beloved 
of the government as well as of the people, 
and he finds it “hard to believe in the sin- 
cerity of lamentations over the alleged lack 
of creative freedom of the Soviet composer” 

More: “Art belongs to the people—this 
lofty principle that lies at the root of all of 
our activity was laid down by the founder 
of our state, the immortal Lenin. This 
principle has been steadfastly adhered to 
throughout the history of Soviet art, and 
so it shall be through the ages. When it 
has happened that individual Soviet artists 
have lost sight of this principle or strayed 
from it, the people have invariably helped 
them with their fatherly counsel [sic!] to 
see their error, and this has always been 


Discouraging as this puppet-on-a-string 
kind of talk may sound, Mr. Khachaturian 
does have some refreshingly different things 
to say about world-relationships 


“T should like to conclude with an appeal 
for friendship between the musicians of 
the Soviet Union and those of the United 
States and Great Britain. We know that 


artists there are as interested as we are in 
the peaceful co-existence and cultural co 
operation of all peoples. It is our duty, the 
duty of Soviet, American and British con 

posers, to do everything in our power to 
promote normal cultural relations between 
our countries, strengthen mutual respect 


confidence and friendship among our 


peoples. For our friendship means _ peac 
throughout the world.” 
These are noble sentiments, and one won 


Russians intend to begin 

For example, word frot 
the International Femebanan of Contem 
porary Music in Rome, reported on page 3 
of this issue, apprised us that of all the 
[Iron Curtain musicians invited to the con 
ference, only one, Panufnik, bothered to re 
ply and that only to say he could not come. 


ders when the 
acting upon them. 
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Metropolitan Ends New York 


Season with Record Income 


PREDICTED gross intake of 

$4,000,000, larger than that of 

any previous season; manager- 
ial troubles; and an exceptionally 
high percentage of Italian works in 
the repertoire marked the 1953-54 
season of the Metropolitan Opera. 
April 17 saw the final presentation 
in the New York opera house; the 
annual spring tour, which began two 
days later, will end on May 29, 

Rising costs have kept pace with 
increased income, however, and the 
deficit for the year is estimated as 
about the same as last, which approxi- 
mated $200,000. Attendance in the 
New York season was 92 per cent of 
capacity, maintaining the record set 
last year; since more seats were avail- 
able in the new seating arrangement, 
a greater box-office gross resulted. 

Troubles for Rudolf Bing, general 
manager of the company, began with 
a threatened musicians’ strike, fol- 
lowed by the public dispute and resig- 
nation of Helen Traubel over her 
appearances in night clubs, the de- 
fection of George Szell after he had 
conducted only four performances of 
Tannhauser, the illness of Jussi 
Bjoerling and other artists, the ob- 
streperous standees, and a_ one-day 
strike by the st igehands, which al- 
most resulted in a performance can- 
cellation. 

Of the 22 operas given during the 
season, thirteen (59 per cent) were 
“y in Italian. Counting the double 
bill of Cavalleria Rusticana and Pag- 
liacci as one performance, there were 
91 in all of the Italian items. Three 
operas in German had thirteen per- 
formances; four in English had 21; 
and three in French had 24. 


Tour Itinerary 


Cities being visited by the Metro- 
politan during its current spring tour 
are Cleveland, April 19-24; Boston, 
April 26-May 1; Atlanta, May 3-5; 
3irmingham, May 6; Memphis, May 

Dallas, May 8-10; Oklahoma City, 
May 11; St. Louis, May 12; Des 
Moines, May 13; Minneapolis, May 
14-16; Bloomington, Ind. May 17- 
18; Lafayette, Ind, May 19; Chi- 
cago, May 20-23; and Toronto, May 
24-29, : 

The Baltimore Opera Club, which 
sponsored the annual Metropolitan 
visits to Baltimore, has announced 
its decision to end this sponsorship. 
Performances were given there this 
year on March 29 and 30, but the de- 
ficit incurred was approximately the 
same as the increase over last year 
in fees charged by the manager. Fred- 
erick R. Huber, Baltimore representa- 
tive of the Metropuliten and organizer 
of the club, noted that “a reasonable 
increase in the price of tickets would 
by no means meet the increase in 
cost”. The Metropolitan, in turn, has 
explained that even its current fees 
do not fully cover the expenses of 
staging two productions in Baltimore. 

One method of increasing income 
will be tried by televising the opening 
night performance next fall, as pre- 
viously announced. A_ closed-circuit 
network telecast on Nov. 8 will show 
a gala bill of excerpts from four 
operas. Leonard Warren will sing the 
Prologue to Pagliacci. This will be 
followed by the first act of La Bo- 
héme, with Victoria de los Angeles, 
Richard Tucker, Frank Guarrera, 
Clifford Harvuot, Norman Scott, and 
Lawrence Davidson. Alberto Erede 
will conduct this as well as the sec- 
ond act of The Barber of Seville, 
with Roberta Peters, Jean Madeira, 
Cesare Valletti, Robert Merrill, Fer- 
nando Corena, and Jerome Hines. 
Three scenes from Aida will complete 
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the evening—the opening scene and 
both scenes of the second act. Fausto 
Cleva will conduct, with Zinka Mila- 
nov, Blanche Thebom, Mario del 
Monaco, Mr. Warren, Mr. Hines, 
Lubomir Vichegonov, and _ Paul 
Franke singing. 


il Barbiere di Siviglia, April 13 


Victoria de los Angeles, who is one 
of the proudest ornaments of the 
Metropolitan Opera, was the Rosina 
of this performance. Miss de los 
Angeles had sung the role for the 
first time there on April 7. It was a 
foregone conclusion that she would 
sing the music exquisitely, for her 
performance in the recording of the 
opera made by RCA Victor in Milan 
under Tullio Serafin was already 
known to us. But her dramatic per- 
formance was equally distinguished, in 
its youthful charm, its radiant warmth, 
and mischievous flirtatiousness. 

Miss de los Angeles is the most 
vocally lovely and dramatically con- 
vincing Rosina I have ever encoun- 
tered. She sings the arias in their 
original keys, thereby restoring the 
music to its pristine state. When the 
part of Rosina was transposed up for 
coloratura sopranos, it took on a bril- 
liant veneer that robbed it of much 
of its warmth. Furthermore, the 
temptation to turn the character into 
a sophisticated canary instead of an 
impish young girl was almost irresist- 
ible. But Miss de los Angeles hu- 
manizes the opera; we sympathize 
with the young lovers and obtain wel- 
come relief from the constant chatter 
of the comedy in their tender duets 
and solos. Yet where agility and vir- 
tuosic power are called for, she can 
furnish them in abundance. In a hun- 
dred passages, her elegance, her mu- 
sicality, her incomparable spontaneity 
of style came through. In the lesson 
scene, she sings the aria that Rossini 
composed for this passage. Mere 
vocal display, which used in bygone 
years to be the rule in this scene, 
would be completely out of place in 
the Metropolitan’s new,  well-inte- 
grated production of the opera. 

The entire cast outdid itself in this 
performance. Cesare Valletti sang 
the arias of Count Almaviva with a 
caress of tone and phrase, an ampli- 
tude of breath, and a richness of vocal 


color that reminded one of some of 
the Metropolitan’s celebrated Italian 
tenors of former years. Fernando 
Corena was a priceless Dr. Bartolo, 
not merely amusing but extremely 
able in vocal technique. Renato Ca- 
pecchi, after a nervous beginning, was 
a vocally agile and dramatically vi- 
vacious Figaro. Jerome Hines’s tow- 
ering stature and orotund voice were 
perfect for the role of Don Basilio; 
and George Cehanovsky and Alessio 
De Paolis also gave spirited perform- 
ances. Jean Madeira mi ide the most 
of her aria di sorbetto, singing it so 
well that I am sure that even an audi- 
ence of 1816 would have kept its 
spoons and tongues quiet while she 
was performing. Alberto Erede again 


conducted. RS. 


Norma, April 15 


With the close of the season only 
two days away, the final performance 
of Bellini’s opera was presented with 
Kurt Baum singing his first Pollione 
at the Metropolitan and Nicola Mos- 
cona his first Oroveso of the season. 
Both of these singers held their own 
commendably against the formidable 
distaff competition of Zinka Milanov, 
in the title role, and Blanche Thebom, 
as Adalgisa. Mr. Baum’s portrayal 
was convincing, and his singing was, 
to start, fresh and rich in tone. As 
the evening wore on, however, he 
showed signs of fatigue. Mr. Moscona 
was vocally at home in the role of 
Oroveso, which he had not sung 
locally since 1944-45. Fausto Cleva’s 
conducting was nicely paced and 
showed every consideration for the 
singers. cB. 


Parsifal, April 16, 1:00 


The Good Friday matinee perform- 
ance of Parsifal at the Metropolitan 
Opera is almost invariably inspired. 
The spirit of the day, the special 
character of the audience, and the 
peculiar appropriateness of the opera 
to the occasion combine to mi ike it a 
unique experience. This performance 
was no exception; it was one of glow- 
ing beauty and profoundest feeling 
from start to finish; and the absence 
of applause was a double blessing, for 
one not only felt the respect implied 
but one heard the final measures ot 
Wagner’s music at the ends of the 
acts, a luxury denied to listeners to 
other Wagnerian works on ordinary 
occasions at the Metropolitan. 

Mack Harrell and Margaret Har- 
shaw, who had been scheduled to ap- 
pear as Amfortas and as Kundry, 
were indisposed, so the artists who 
had sung those roles at the season’s 
first performance of Parsifal, George 





Drucker-Hilbert Co. 


A UNITED EFFORT 


Four living presidents of the American Society of Composers, Authors 

and Publishers blow out the candles on the society's fortieth birthday 

cake, at the annual ASCAP dinner held at the Waldorf-Astoria, March 

30. From the left, Gene Buck, Otto A. Harbach, Deems Taylor, and 

Stanley Adams, current president of the Society. At Mr. Buck's right 
is Fritz Kreisler, a long-time member of ASCAP 






London and Astrid Varnay, remained 
in the cast. Both of them gave mag- 
nificent performances, which could 
scarcely be surpassed in -any opera 
house in the world. Set Svanholm 
was heard as Parsifal for the first 
time this season. He was in admir- 
able voice, after a bit of preliminary 
vocal stiffness, and he both sang and 
acted the role with warmth, richness 
of feeling, and nobility. Jerome 
Hines’s characterization of Gurne- 
manz had gained perceptibly in musi- 
cal sensitivity, searching power of ex- 
pression, and (an all-important ele- 
ment in Parsifal) in clarity and em- 
phasis of the German text. Lawrence 
Davidson’s Klingsor was also a more 
imposing and authoritative concep- 
tion than it had been when he first 
presented it at the Metropolitan. The 
cast, which was largely familiar, in- 
cluded Lubomir Vichegonov, as ‘i- 
turel; Jean Madeira, as the Voice 
that sings the famous phrase Durch 
Mitleid wissend, in the temple; James 
McCracken and Osie Hawkins, as the 
First and Second Knights of the 
Grail; and Genevieve Warner, Mil- 
dred Miller, Paul Franke, and Gabor 
Carelli, as the four Esquires. 

Fritz Stiedry conducted once again 
with compassionate power and inex- 
haustible tenderness. I do not re- 
member having heard the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Orchestra play more lumi- 
nously than it did in this performance. 

—R. § 


OTHER PERFORMANCES 


The final two weeks of the 1953-54 
Metropolitan season also brought the 
first performances with the company 
of Hans Hotter as Gurnemanz, in the 
Parsifal of April 17, a matinee; and 
of Herva Nelli as Leonora in II 
Trovatore that evening. The same 
performance of the Verdi opera also 
listed a first of the season by Thelina 
Votipka in the role of Inez. Gabor 
Carelli sang his first Borsa this year 
in the Rigoletto of April 8, and Rob- 
ert Merrill his one and only Escamillo 
- the season in the Carmen of April 


Callas Engaged 
For Chicago Season 


Cxuicaco.—Maria Meneghini Callas 
has been engaged for six perform- 
ances during the first season of the 
Chicago Lyric Theatre, to be given 
at the Civic Opera House Nov. 1 
through 21. The American-born so- 
prano, highly praised for her Euro- 
pean appearances and recordings, will 
be heard in Lucia di Lammermoor, 
La Traviata, and Norma. 

The three-week season is being or- 
ganized under the guidance of Carol 
Fox, president of the new organiza- 
tion, and Nicholas Rescigno, artistic 
director. 

The Chicago Lyric Theatre made 
its debut last February with two per- 
formances of Don Giovanni, with 
Eleanor Steber, Bidu Sayao, Irene 
Jordan, Leopold Simoneau, John 
Brownlee, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, and 
Lorenzo Alvary, under Mr. Rescigno’s 
direction. 





Choir Boys Congress 
Is Held in Rome 


Rome. — More than 3,500 Roman 
Catholic choir boys from European, 
North American, and North African 
choirs attended the fifth congress of 
the International Federation of Little 
Singers (Pueri Cantores), held here 
from April 20 to 25. The congress 
was sponsored by the Little Singers of 
Paris, which has headquarters in both 
Paris and New York. Six American 
boys from St. Thomas Catholic 
Church in Ann Arbor, Mich. repre- 
sented the United States, accompanied 
by their choirmaster, Charles H 
Clarke. Highlights of the congress 
were a Mass in St. Peter’s and a con- 
cert at the Palazzo Pio, in both of 
which the choirs participated, 
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oronto Choir Visits New York; 
urcell and Rameau Operas Given 


ISITING New York for the 
first time in thirty years, the 
Toronto Mendelssohn ‘Choir and 


seventy members of the Toronto 
Symphony, directed by Sir Ernest 
MacMillan, sang Handel’s Messiah, 


in Carnegie Hall on April 27. The 
following night the same group of- 
fered Bach’s St. Matthew Passion. 

Founded sixty years ago by the late 
= Ss, Vogt, the choir first appeared 
here under him, and later, in 1922 and 
1924, under his successor, Herbert A. 
Fricker. Sir Ernest, the choir’s third 
conductor, has been in charge 
1942. 

The Handel oratorio is performed 
annually by the choir in its home city. 
Even with this knowledge, one was 
unprepared for this well-oiled, per- 
fectly geared presentation, in which 
the choir breezed through the dif- 
ficult fioriture with complete clarity 
and accuracy and produced swelling, 


since 


Sir Ernest 
MacMillan 


sonorous climaxes without any hint of 
strain. Such supple, substantial choral 
work has been matched here infre- 
quently, and then by groups that 
eschewed the Messiah; thus this was 
the finest-sounding large-scale per- 
formance of the oratorio that New 
York has heard in years, and its ef- 
fortlessness left the listener free to 
enjoy and admire Handel’s master- 
work from its Overture to the tre- 
mendous choral Amen. The instru- 
mentalists formed a worthy comple- 
ment to the chorus, and even the 
organist, Frederick C. Silvester, made 
the Carnegie Hall instrument sound 
respectable. 

Sir Ernest conducted a perform- 
ance that might be presumed to be in 
the British tradition — understated, 
somewhat deliberate in tempo, with 
the generous retards that are frowned 
on today. Many arguable points of in- 
terpretation seemed dictated by a 
worthy concern for the text, but oc- 
casionally they dislocated the musical 
form rather uncomfort: ibly. Also, the 
teclinically smooth performance did 
not always indicate the full drama and 
power that exist in the score. 

The excellent quartet of soloists 
was headed by Lois Marshall, so- 
prano, who combined conviction of 
Spirit with a soaring tone and re- 
markably complete vocal technique. 
No other performance I have heard 
of the aria Rejoice greatly has been 
sung with such consummate ease and 
feeling of exultation. Margaret Stil- 
well sang the contralto solos ably, if 
a hit cooly; Jon Vickers, with an ex- 
ceptionally handsome tenor voice, was 
at his best in the slower arias; and 
James Milligan’s fine breath control 
allowed him to maneuver his dark 
bass voice expertly through Why do 
the nations? and The trumpet. shall 
sound. One of the finest qualities of 
Sir Ernest’s conductiong was its won- 
derful consideration for the soloists 
without sacrificing musical impetus. 
George Anderson played with polish 
the trumpet obbligato in The trumpet 
shall sound. 

Eight sections of the oratorio were 
omitted in a presentation that took 
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three hours, with one intermission. 
The concert opened with superb per- 
formances of elaborate arrangements 
of The Star-Spangled Banner and of 
God Save the Queen. 

—R. A. E. 


Toronto Mendelssohn Choir 
Sings St. Matthew Passion 


Having performed Handel’s Mes- 
siah, the evening before, the Toronto 
Mendelssohn Choir under Sir Ernest 
MacMillan offered Bach’s St. Mat- 
thew Passion on April 28 The 
work was not given in its entirety, 
but more of it was sung than we 
usually hear. Most of the cuts were 
arias, although Sir Ernest had clipped 
away a few choral passages, also. 

The principal pleasure of the per- 
formance was the beautiful and heart- 
felt singing of Lois Marshall, soprano. 
Miss Marshall has a superb voice and 
she is an artist of rare intelligence 
and sense of style. Alone of the solo- 
ists, she plumbed the depths of Bach's 


music and made us feel what a tre- 
mendous work this Passion is, more 
operatic than most operas, yet pro- 


foundly religious in spirit. Mary Mor- 
rison, soprano; Margaret Stilwell, 
contralto; James Lamond, tenor; and 
Donald Brown, baritone, also sang 
capably and in proper style, if less 
searchingly than Miss Marshall. 
James Milligan, as Jesus, was digni- 
fied, but he did not find much of the 
drama and intensity that breathes in 
this music. Edward Johnson, as the 
Evangelist, produced tones that sound- 
ed sometimes like a concertina left in 
the rain, but when his voice came 


through, it was not unpleasant, and 
his performance was correct. Eric 
Tredwell sang the roles of Peter, 
Pilate, and the High Priest force- 


fully 

The Toronto Mendelssohn Choir is 
unquestionably an excellent chorus, 
capable of 
singing. The somewhat stodgy 


brilliant as well as solid 
char- 


Lois 
Marshall 


acter of this performance must be 
attributed to Sir Ernest, who con- 
ducted it in old-fashioned English 
style, with many and broad ritardan- 
dos, a leisurely and solemn approach, 
and a careful avoidance of anything 
resembling passion or turbulent emo- 
tion. He knew the score by heart, and 
obviously loved the music, but his 
conception of it, to my mind, was 
inadequate. 

The orchestra, made up of seventy 
members of the Toronto Symphony, 
played well, except for one minor 
flurry in the flutes, and the strings, 
especially, had a warm and lustrous 
tone. Although Sir Ernest requested 
no applause, some members of the 
audience could not refrain their en- 
thusiasm at the close of the perform- 
ance. 


Stokowski Conducts 
Music of Norway 

Leopold Stokowski and his orches- 
tra. Oivin Fjeldstad, guest conductor. 
Robert Riefling, pianist. Choirs of 
St. Paul’s Chapel, Columbia Uni- 





Dimitri Mitropoulos 
presents Gershwin 
Award checks to 
James Dalgleish, 
center, and Kenneth 
Gaburo at May | 
concert by New 
York Philharmonic- 
Symphony (see 





page 38) 
versity, and First Presbyterian 
Church. Carnegie Hall, April 1: 
Carnival in Paris..... Svendsen 
*Cemetery by the Sea......... Valen 
*Galdreslaatten ...........Saeverud 
*Piano Concerto No. 2...... Egge 
*Bjorgulv the Fiddler........Eggen 
**Partita Sinfonica .........Jensen 
Ballad of Revolt Saeverud 
**The Bell ... ; ; Grieg 
Voluspaa, poem for orchestra 
and chorus ...... ....- Johansen 
(*) First New York performance 
(**) First United States perform 


ance, 


Six contemporary Norwegian com- 


posers, and two of their elders, Grieg 
and Svendsen, were represented in 
this concert given under the patron 


age of Norway's ambassador to the 
United States, Wilhelm Morgen- 
stierne. The first two and final three 
works on the program were con- 
ducted by Leopold Stokowski. Oivin 
Fjeldstad, conductor of the Nor- 
wegian National Radio Orchestra, 
conducted the others. 

Although none of the works pre- 
sented in this concert were written 
by Norway’s younger generation of 
composers, the program offered as 
much a representation of that coun- 


try’s twentieth-century ouput as 
could be crowded into a single eve- 
ning. Speaking generally of these 
scores, they revealed honest crafts- 
manship in orchestration, a _ fairly 


conservative harmonic idiom, and 
only a partial reliance on folk mate- 
rials. 

It would be 
or another work 


difficult to cite one 
as being better than 
the others since all were composi- 
tions of a high degree of interest, 
and each was fused with a refresh- 
ing quality of individual stvle. Out- 
standing impressions remain, how- 
ever, of the imaginative use of atonal 
technique in the Valen score, the 
affecting levity of Svendsen’s Carni- 


val in Paris, and the rhythmic vigor 
of Egge’s Piano Concerto, in which 
Mr. Riefling, a Norwegian artist, 


made his New York debut. Grieg’s 
The Bell was originally composed for 
the piano in 1891; his orchestration 
of it, heard in this program, is a re- 
cent discovery. 


The combined choruses were heard 
in Johansen’s Voluspaa, a_ lyrically 
engaging work that makes skillful 


choral and_ orchestral 
forces. The soloists were Frances 
Anderson, soprano; Esther Peterson, 
contralto; and Gunar Sandvold. Mr. 
Stokowski conducted with his usual 
exhuberance, and Mr. Fjeldstad, who 
made his American debut only ten 
days earlier with the CBS Radio 
Orchestra, disclosed authority and in- 
sight in the works he conducted. 

A. &. 


use of the 


University Orchestra 
Honors Columbia Bicentennial 


Columbia University Orchestra, 
Howard Shanet, conductor. McMillin 
Theatre, April 3 


Symphony in G, K Anh. 221 . Mozart 
Suite for Large Orchestra, Op. 42 
hab ig wigan i MacDowell 
Concerto in B Flat major, F, XII, 
De Oe 5db da te daccdewehedee Vivaldi 
Brant 


No. OD ceces 


th keeew es Henry 
(First performance) 


Ceremony 


There was big musical to-do at this 
concert by the Columbia University 
Orchestra, a concert conceived as the 





orchestra’s contribution to the celebra- 


tion of Columbia’s a vial at 
niversary. The to-do the produc- 
tion of piece by ileus Brant that 
had been commissioned by the orche 
tra. The composer has been expert 
menting in the combination and place 
ment of musical instruments. What 
that means, at least in reference to 
Ceremony, the piece heard here, is fat 


too complicated and lengthy to de 
scribe in any detail. But, briefly, 
were brass players, singers, and pet 
cussion players placed at presumab! 
significant locations in the balcony of 
the theatre. There were similar pe 
formers on the stage: Robert Bloon 
played his oboe at one side of it; 
Maurice Wilk his violin at another; 
and Sidney Edwards his cello in the 
center. Each was surrounded by a 
small group of “accompaniment” in- 
strumentalists. There were a piano, 
too, and four calists. When these 
musicians performed the individual 
written for them, they played 
sometimes solo (with accompani 


there 


pie ce 


ment), sometimes together with a few 
others, sometimes all together It 
made quite a racket. 

I do not mean to suggest that a 
good and effective piece could not be 


written with a sort of “experimen 
tal” notion behind it. But, just as 
such things as wide film screens and 
hopped-up sound systems do not com 

pensate for an inferior motion picture, 

so this spectacular placement of musi- 
cal instruments does not substitute for 
serious, considered, and mature mus! 
cal ideas. Brant, in general, failed to 
supply such ideas for this production 


—W, F. 
German Orchestra 
Makes Local Bow 
Bamberg Symphony, Joseph Keil- 
berth, conductor. Carnegie Hall, April 


$4, 2:30 


Overture to Iphigénie en Aulide Gluck 
Symphony No. 38 Mozart 
Eroica Symphony Beethoven 


The Bamberg Symphony, conducted 
by Joseph Keilberth, was heard for 
the first time in the United States in 
this concert at Carnegie Hall. The 
eighty-man orchestra made its local 
stop-over while returning from a 
seven-day tour of Mexico and Cuba, 
and it departed the following day for 
its home city on the German-Czecl 
border. Like most European orches- 
tras, it eschews the brilliant tone and 
extended color range of our Ameri- 
can orchestras, its notable features 
being a warm set of strings and mel- 
low winds. Drawing its members 
from provincial environs, the ensemble 
nevertheless boasts some able first 
desk players and an eminently capable 
pom ct in Joseph Keilberth, al 
ready represented here on disks. His 
interpretations of the works in this 
unusually conservative program wer¢ 
sound, if somewhat plodding and 
spiritless in the Gluck and Mozart 
items The Beethoven symphony 
fared better. Mr. Keilberth might 
have developed more tension and dy- 
namic thrust in this work, but his 
reading was refreshingly forthright 
and bore the stamp of authority 

—C. B 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Pe a ee 


et ag BT peat 


able, therefore, that NBC’s 





Sigma Alpha 
lota's 1953 Tele- 
vision Award, 
made to the 
National Broad- 
casting Company 
for its NBC-TV 


Opera Theatre, 
is presented to 
Samuel Chotzi- 


noff, producer, 
by Herta Glaz 


Pelleas on Television 


N a way the NBC Television 
] overs Theatre tackled one of its 

most ambitious projects with its 
presentation of Debussy’s Pelleas and 
Melisande, on Saturday, April 10, and 
consistent with the majority of its 
past productions, it was an artistic 
triumph. The most intriguing pros- 
pect, when it was first learned that 
Pelleas was on the schedule this year, 
was the fact that it was to be sung 
in English. Similar efforts have been 
made with greater or lesser success, 
but only by stage ggg who used 
English translations in the hopes that 
the words would be understandable, 
at least in part, on the other side of 
the footlights. In this case, the NBC 
staff, which prepared its own trans- 
lation, could be sure (and had to face 
the fact) that the studio microphones 
would pick up every syllable. The 
Maeterlinck text, in which the 
rhythms, accents, and inflections of 
the words serve as the very founda- 
tion of the musical setting, would 
sound childish and banal if translated 
literally into English. It was unavoid- 
English 
version should jar the senses from 
tine to time, but it was faithful to the 
essential meanings of the original; it 
was eminently singable; and it even 
managed to develop a simple poetry 
of its own. 

Heading the list of credits, from 
a musical standpoint, was Jean Morel, 
who was responsible for a superb 
realization of the score, and who had 
scored a success conducting Pelleas 
in New York several seasons ago, 
with the New York City Opera. His 
judicious pacing and subtle blending 
of voices and orchestra imparted con- 
siderable atmosphere to this perfor- 
mance. In less understanding hands, 
Debussy’s masterpiece on TV might 
have become a rather long and sec- 
ond-rate soap opera with music; that 
this did not happen attests to the taste 
and integrity of everyone involved— 
including, in addition to Mr. Morel, 
Kirk Browning, whose direction em- 
phasized the tragedy of the story 
with imaginative strokes; and William 
Molyneux, who created the effectively 
somber décors. 

The occasion was equally distin- 
guished vocally. Virginia Haskins, a 
winsome, youthful Melisande, sang her 
role with conviction and tonal clarity. 
Her characterization was, if anything, 
a little too transparently motivated; 
there might have been more mystery 
to it. The Pelleas of Davis Cunning- 
ham was smoothly sung and persua- 
sively acted, particularly in the tower 
scene and climactic love scene, and 
Carlton Gauld’s Golaud was nobly 
commanding. Mr. Gauld, in fact, 
came closest to projecting the real 
drama of this work. [It was he, more 
than any of the other principals, who 
seemed to know instinctively how to 
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maintain a sort of esthetic distance 
from the piercing stare of the tele- 
vision camera. 

In addition to the principals men- 
tioned above, the excellent cast in 
cluded Lee Cass as Arkel, Mary 
Davenport as Genevieve, Bill McIver 

Yniold, and Francis Monachino as 
the Doctor. 

It remains to say that in tailoring 
Pelleas to the allotted hour and a 
half, the NBC presentation did not 
appear to sacrifice any of the opera’s 
musical or dramatic continuity. A 
tally shows that only three of its 
fifteen scenes were dropped along the 
way. The instrumental interludes, 
written by Debussy to allow time for 
set changes in the opera house, were 
also justly omitted. In sum, and it is 
hard to believe, no more than a 
twelfth of the score was missing from 
this thoughtful adaptation. It was 
probably one of those instances in 
which a limitation served an artistic 
end —C. B. 










Two scenes from the NBC-TV 
Pelleas and Melisande. Below: 
Lee. Cass as Arkel, Mary Daven- 
port as Genevieve, and Davis 
Cunningham as Pelleas. Right: 
Virginia Haskins as Melisande 


and Carlton Gauld as Golaud 


Original Beggar's Opera 


N celebration of its bicentennial 
[= Columbia University is re- 

viving four  eighteenth-century 
comedies from the New York theatre 
of 1754. One of them, The Beggar’s 
Opera by John Gay, ———, by 
Hallam’s Company in its 1753-54 New 
York season, was given by the Co- 
lumbia University Opera Workshop 
in four perform ances, the first on 
April 6, 1954. This is the only musi- 
cal production of the series, the others 
being George Farquhar’s The Beaux’ 
Stratagem; Sir Richard Steele’s The 
Conscious Lovers; and Dr. Benjamin 
Hoadly’s The Suspicious Husband. 

Special interest attached to this pro- 
duction because it had been undertaken 
with great pains to make it as au- 
thentic as possible in style, and also 
because the Bert Brecht-Kurt Weill 
Threepenny Opera (based on The 
Beggar’s Opera) happened to be run- 
ning downtown at the same _ time. 
Thus, theatregoers could compare the 
most successful of the reworkings of 
the original with Gay’s own satire. 
Those who heard Benjamin Britten’s 
superb version at the Juilliard School 
of Music some years ago will recall 
how amazingly different that setting 
was, with its exploitation of modern 
harmony and vocal writing in the 
dramatic terms of the original. 

It is great fun to hear The Beggar’s 
Opera in its original form, but it must 
be confessed that the re workings and 
arrangements of it are far more in- 
teresting to modern music-lovers, In 
the original production, which opened 
at the theatre at rome age Inn Fields, 
on Jan. 29, 1728, Gay’s bold satire of 
English political corruption and of 
Sir Robert W alpole, the Prime Minis- 
ter, was the chief attraction. The 
thrusts at Italian opera were also ap- 
preciated, but music played a minor 
role in the play, iecsiiee the fact that 
no tewer than 69 ballads were used 
by Christopher Pepusch in his set- 
tings of Gay’s witty lyrics. 


These ballads are very beautify 
and Manfred Bukofzer has arrangg 
them with exemplary taste and dise 
tion in an eighteenth-century styl 
which probably resembles that of ff 
original versions by Pepusch, w id 
have disappeared. Nevertheless, t 
most striking difference between fh 
original Beggar’s Opera and the moj 
ern versions of it is that music D 
comes vastly more important in th 
scheme of it in the later arrang 
ments. 

In the original, the roles were con 
ceived for actors who could sing 
rather than for singers who could a¢! 
and the work was performed with thig? 
in mind in the Columbia Universit} 
production. In fact, many of the per 
formers acted a bit too much, notab! 
Miss Branagan, Miss Jones, and Mis 
Altman. It seems probable tha: th 
eighteenth century was not given t 
dramatic subtlety, but whether it re 
ished such unabashed “ham” as som 
of these performers offered us is ope 
at least to debate. But as a whok 
Mr. Brentano’s production was bot 
skillful and convincing in atmosphere 

Walter Farrell gave an excellen 
performance as Macheath, apart {ror 
some inaudible low tones. If not th 
last word in romantic charm, he none 
theless had a very good concepti n ¢ 
the character and carried it thr ug 
consistently. Bern Hoffman’s Peachu 
and Leonard Ceeley’s Lockit wer 
clearly drawn. Alice Tobin Brana- 
gan, as Mrs. Peachum, and Charlott 
Jones, as Mrs. Trapes, were hilari 
ously amusing, even if they did in 
dulge in caricature. The most finishe 
vocalism of the evening was that 
Ann Polen, as P’ ‘oly Peachum. Miltor 
Carney, as the Beggar, was admirabk 
and Walter Schaaf, as the Player 
was properly haughty in tone. 

More distinguished than the singing 
and acting was the playing of the or 
chestra under Willard Rhodes’ Ss some 
what harried and erratic directior 
The individual musicians deserve 1 en 
tion: Stoddard Lincoln, harpsicho 
David Poxotilow and Seymour Ru 
binstein, violins; David Burk, viola 
Shepard Coleman, cello; Sam_ Gil 





double bass; Eugene Kuschner, flute 
Courtney Cauble, oboe; and Geoffre 
Brittin, trumpet. The settings an 
costumes were imaginative and wel 
adapted to the small dimensions « 
the theatre. 

The original Beggar’s Opera shoul 
be appreciated as a play with inciden 
tal music rather than as a musica 
work with satirical overtones. Gay’: 
text is the heart of the whole matter 
As such, it still has considerable vital- 
ity and interest for m 1odern audiences 


—R. $ 


THE BEGGAR’S OPERA 


Musical play in three acts. Text 
by John Gay. Original overture con 
posed and ballads by Christopher 
Pepusch. Ballads harmonized and 
orchestrated for this production by 
Manfred Bukofzer. Additional song 
arrangements by students in orches 
tration class under Rudolph Thomas 
Conducted by Willard Rhodes. Text 
arranged and production directed b 
Felix Brent: ano. Settings designed by 
Herbert Senn. Lighting by Gretcher 
Burkhalter. Costumes and propertie 
under direction of Mark Wright 
Presented by the Columbia Uni 
versity Opera Workshop in Br: ander 
Matthews Theatre, April 6, 7, 9 
and 10, 1954: 

CAST 
Captain Macheath Walter Farrell 
Mr. Peachum ....Bern Hoffman 
Mrs. Pachum ...Alice Tobin 
Branagan 


 MPCCLU TET Te Anne Polen 
SE. vcerenees Leonard Ceeley 
BORE <t.ces conve Patricia Bybell 
Mrs. Trapes .Charlotte Jones 
Entertainer ..... Merle Albertson 
 eksesagente Bernard Barr 
Jenny Diver ....Elise Altman 


and many others. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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J. B. Grundmann's portrait of 
Haydn, which shows the composer 
at the age of 36 


Masterful Haydn 


Haypn: Symphonies No. 44, E 
minor (Trauersinfonie); and No. 
48, C major (Maria Theresa). 
Danish State Radio Symphony, 


Mogens Woldike conducting. (Lon- 


don LL 84, $5.95)*** Haypn: 
Symphony No. 85, B flat major 
(The Queen of France). Bacu, 


K.P.E.: Concerto, D major, for 
Orchestra (arranged by Maximilien 
Steinberg). M-G-M Chamber Or- 
chestra, Izler Solomon conducting. 
(M-G-M E3109, $4.85)** Haypn: 
Symphonies No. 96, D = major 
(Miracle) ; and No. 97, C major. 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of Am- 


sierdam, Eduard van Beinum con- 
ducting. (London LL 854, $5.95) 
ik 


LL five of the Haydn sym- 
phonies recorded in these three 
albums are -masterpieces, representing 
the composer in the plenitude of his 


genius. If our age has the merit of 
idolizing Bach and Mozart, it has the 
guilt of neglecting Handel and 


Haydn, although both of those com- 
posers are beginning to receive jus- 
tice in the record catalogues and in 
our concert life, at long last. 

It is interesting to compare the per- 
formances of the Danish State Radio 
Symphony under Mr. W6ldike with 
those of the Concertgebouw Orches- 
tra under Mr. van Beinum. Both 
are splendid of their kind and 
recommended herewith without reser- 
vations. Mr. W6ldike keeps the son- 
orous scale of his orchestra to inti- 
mate, eighteenth-century proportions. 
(It may be argued that some eigh- 
teenth-century orchestras were large, 
but even if they were, they could 
not possibly have sounded like one 
of our huge modern virtuoso en- 
sembles). Furthermore, Mr. W6ol- 
dike’s phrasing has a delightful crisp- 
ness and clarity that add to the 
formal elegance of the performances. 


Lament for a Hero 


The Trauer, or Mourning, Sym- 
phony was meant to lament the death 
of a hero, according to the Haydn 
authority Karl Geiringer. Haydn 

wished its deeply moving Adagio to 
be played at his own funeral. The 
Maria Theresa Symphony, on_ the 
other hand, is a festive and brilliant 
work composed in honor of a visit 
by the Empress to Esterhaz in 1773. 
Nothing could be more titillating than 
the opening of this symphony with 
its flourishes of brass and wind. The 
more one listens to this music the 
more one marvels at its inexhaustible 
fertility of ideas and its structural 
power, so easily achieved that the 
superficial listener might not think 
that it was there. 

Mr. van Beinum uses a richer, more 
sensuous tonal palette for his Haydn, 
but he conducts it with impec- 
cable taste. The playing is notably 
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balanced, graceful, and classically con- 
tained, for all its headiness in the 
allegros. Like Sir Thomas Beecham, 
the Dutch conductor has an intuitive 
aptitude for Haydn interpretation. 
The nickname of the Miracle Sym- 
phony was acquired at the first per- 
formance. Haydn had composed it 
for his first visit to England in 
1791-92, and at the close of the pre- 
miere the audience crowded forward 
in enthusiasm. Just at that moment a 
large chandelier crashed to the floor 
in the space left vacant by the audi- 
ence. Whether this tale is true or 
not, it has nothing to do with the 
character of the music, which is as 
noble and vigorous as anything 
Haydn ever wrote. The C major 
Symphony, like so many of those of 
Haydn’s maturity, has reminders of 
Mozart and anticipations of Beetho- 
ven in it. 

Haydn composed his Symphony No. 
85, in B flat major, for a Paris 
concert society in 1784-86. It was 
nicknamed The Queen of France, 
supposedly because it was a favorite 
of Marie Antoinette. Mr. Solomon 
conducts it with vivacity and an ex- 
cellent feeling for style, and the 
orchestra plays in lively, if somewhat 
rough, fashion. The Bach Concerto is 
also eloquently performed. 


i, ©. 
Unfamiliar Wolf 


Wotr, Huco: Italian Serenade in 
G major; Quartet in D minor. New 
Music Quartet : Broadus Erle and 


Matthew Raimondi, violins; Wal- 
ter Trampler, viola; Claus Adam, 
.cello. (Columbia ML 4821, $5.95) 
ae 


UGO WOLF’S youthful String 

Quartet in D minor was not 
publicly performed until Feb. 3, 1903, 
by the Prill Quartet of Vienna, al- 
though it had been completed in 
1884, nineteen years earlier. It has 
been recorded for the first time by 
the New Music Quartet. In 1903, 
Wolf was already insane, and only 
a few days after the premiere of his 
quartet he died, at 43. 

The questions that first arise are 
whether the work deserved neglect 
and why it took so long for it to 
reach public attention. As to the neg- 
lect, Wolf must be blamed for that, 
in part at least. He began the D 
minor Quartet in 1878, when he was 
only eighteen, and finished it six 
years later, when he was 24. But 
even then he had acquired powerful 
enemies. His savage attacks on 
Brahms in the columns of the Vienna 


Salonblatt had aroused the indigna- 
tion of Arnold Rosé, concertmaster 
of the Vienna Philharmonic and 
founder of the Rosé Quartet. Fur- 
thermore, Wolf had written caus- 
tically about the violist of the Rosé 


Quartet, Sigismund Bachrich, who 
had ambitions as a composer. 
Naturally, when Wolf somewhat 


naively submitted the new quartet to 
Rosé, he was at first ignored and 
then received “a curt note of rejec- 
tion”. 

Furthermore, in justice to Rosé 
and the others who later rejected the 
Quartet in D minor, it must be ad- 
mitted that it has grave weaknesses, 
fascinating as it is to us today, in 
the light of Wolf’s genius in the lied 
and his stature as a harmonist and 
musical poet. The trouble is not that 
Wolf had too few ideas or too little 
inspiration; he had too much of both. 
The music is literally bursting with 
energy, passion, sonorous imagina- 
tion, and harmonic inventiveness. In 
the echoes of Beethoven, Schubert, 
and others we can discern a mind 
that had absorbed the great lessons 
of music without losing its originality. 
But none of the four movements 
of Wolf’s Quartet is wholly satis- 
factory from a formal point of view, 
and they do not fit together into a 
well-balanced and consistent whole. 
Yet we could ill afford to miss music 
of such intensity and emotional im- 
pact. 

The Italian Serenade, composed 
1887, proved irresistible from the 
start, and remains Wolf’s only world- 
famous instrumental work. The New 
Music Quartet plays both the quartet 
and the serenade with electrifying, 
if occasionally hard-driven, emotion 
and technical élan. 

Rk. S 


Charpentier Mass 


CHARPENTIER, Marc-ANTOINE: Mass 
and Symphony, Assumpta Est Ma- 
ria. M. Angelici and J. Archim- 
bault, sopranos; S. Michel and J. 
Collart, altos; J. Giraudeau, tenor; 
L. Noguera, baritone. Choir of 
Jeunesses Musicales de France. 
Henriette Roget, organist. Orches- 
tra conducted by Louis Martini 
(Pathé Vox PL 8440, $5.95) *** 


THE average music-lover, glancing 

at this head, might wonder if 
someone had turned up a Mass by the 
composer of Louise. But this Char- 
pentier is not Gustave (b. 1860) but 
Marc-Antoine (b. 1634). Clarence H. 
Barber and Baird Hastings, the au- 
thors of the program note, write with 








Viennese Chinoiserie by 


LéHar: The Land of Smiles (Das 
Land des Liéachelns). Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, soprano (Lisa) ; Erich 
Kunz, baritone (Gustl); Nicolai 
Gedda, tenor (Prince Sou-Chong) ; 
Emmy Loose, soprano (Mi); Ota- 
kar Kraus, baritone (Tschang) ; and 
Felix Kent (Fu-Li) and Andre 
Mattoni (Servant), speaking roles. 
Philharmonic Orchestra and Cho- 
rus, Otto Ackermann conducting. 
(Angel Records 35052 and 35053, 
$11.90) *** 


GINCE I find good Viennese ope- 

“retta irresistible, and since the 
Chinese elements in Das Land des 
Lachelns inspired Léhar to some of 
his most luscious harmonies and in- 
strumentation, I can only recommend 
this admirable recording without res- 
ervations. If the prospective purchaser 
wishes to persuade himself in a hurry, 
I advise him to try out side No. 3 
of this two-disk album, with its ex- 
quisite effects of color and piquant 
melodies. But he may have encoun- 
tered Elisabeth Schwarzkopf’s or 
Nicolai Gedda’s singing in the mean- 
time, which would be enough in them- 


Léhar 


selves to convince 
have the recording. 

The lovely eighteenth-century Chi- 
nese painting that adorns the cover of 
the album is alluring, if not literally 
representative of the style of Léhar’s 
very Viennese and sometimes amus- 
ingly Hungarian score. The inhabi- 
tant of a metropolis that boasts a 
Chinese Rathskeller should not carp 
at an operetta that mixes Vienna and 
Peking in a succulent pot-pourri. 

Mr. Ackermann and the orchestra 
play superbly, and every one of the 
singers is first-rate. The spoken pas- 
sages are exceptionally well done. A 
libretto with all but a few phrases of 
the original German (sung in the 
recording) and a_ sensible English 
translation is included. Martin Coo- 
per’s notes are also interesting, and 
they are illustrated with photographs 
of Léhar and of the late Richard 
Tauber in costume as Prince Sou- 
Chong, one of his best-loved roles. 
If you do not enjoy this recording 


him that he must 


tremendously, you had better con- 
sult your physician. There must be 
something serious the matter with 
you. 

—R. S. 





RECORDS/ AUDIO 


exaggeration: “Until re 
music of the greatest 
French composer of the seventeentl 
century, Marc-Antoine Charpentier 
has been obscured by the fame of his 
bitter rival, Jean-Baptiste Lull) 
What is ironic is that Lully was born 
in Italy; he came to France, and he 
became more French than the Frencl 
Marc- Antoine Charpentier was born 


pardonable 
cently the 


in France; he acquired the major 
part of his musical training under 
the Italian master of the orator 


Carissimi, and he was accused of be 
ing too Italian.” 


Charpentier left about 500 comy« 


sitions, including Masses, oratorios, 
psalms for soloists, chorus, and o1 
chestra, operas, cantatas, and pas- 


torales. To bring attention to his 


music, Guy Lambert founded the 
Friends of Marc-Antoine Charpentier, 
in Paris, and has been helped by The 
Charpentier Society in America, witl 
headquarters in Boston. 

If this noble Mass is typical 
Charpentier’s music, he certainly de 
serves a revival. The “symphony” re 
ferred to in the title of the album is 
not of course a separate compositior 
but an instrumental interlude in the 
work itself. The Mass opens witl 
four-voice “symphonie”, and another 
short “symphonie” precedes the Sanc- 
tus. Both the 


form and the scoring 

of the work are unusual, and the per 
formance is reverent in spirit. At firs 
‘ 


found the music a bit 
unimpressive, but as | 


listening, I 
stodgy and 


began to study it, its great strengtl 
and simple majesty became ever 
clearer 

R.S 


Lucia from Italy 


Donizetti: Lucia di Lammer: 
Maria Meneghini Callas (Lucia) 
Giuseppe Di Stefano (Edgardo) 
Tito Gob bi (E nrico), Rafael Irt 
(Raimondo), and others. Orchestr 
and Chorus of the Florence Ma 
Festival, Tullio Serafin conductin 

(Angel 3503 B, $11.90) *** 


THis comp ete recording of Luci 

economically fitted into four 
twelve-inch oy two disks, is one 
the more superior Italian-made p1 
ductions imported here since the flow 
of European tapes into this country 
began. Not only is it expertly engi 
neered (apparently in the Teatr 
Communale in Florence), but it als 
is sung with such excitement 
and imagination that it comes alive 
with extraordinary vividness. Chorus 
and orchestra as well as the princiy 
work hard and effectively to sustain 
the dramatic atmosphere of the pet 
formance 

Of first interest, of course, is the 
Lucia of Miss Callas, American-born 
soprano, who has spent most of her 
professional life, so far, in Europe 
The listener may be surprised by a 
quite different performance from what 
he has been accustomed to. Miss Callas 
is no shrinking violet, and she brings 
to the role a robustness of voice and 
a sanguinity not associated with Lucia 
in this country for many years. The 
bigness of her tone does not prevent 
her, however, from negotiating the 
delicate coloratura with finesse and a 
notable degree of ease. 


verve, 


als 


Mr. Di Stefano, frequently heard 
here at the Metropolitan and else- 
where, shows himself at his very be st 


The voice is remarkably 
it is clear and ringing, and the singing 
style frequently bears witness to the 
best traditions of bel canto in the 
bravura manner. Mr. Gobbi and Mr. 
Arie make sounds that are most pleas- 
ant to the ear, and they assume their 
(Continued on page 18) 
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(Continued from page 17) 
parts with complete authority. If any 
further assurance were needed that 
this is more than a_ run-of-the-mill 
performance of the Donizetti master- 
piece, I have only to mention the 
masterful presence of Tullio Serafin 
at the conductor’s desk. All hands 
join to make this a memorable record- 


ing. —R 
Delightful Rossini 
Rosstnt: Il Signor Bruschino. Renato 


Capecchi, baritone 
Elda Ribetti, sopranc (Sofia) ; Car- 
melo Maugeri, bass-baritone (Bru- 
schino, father); Carlo Rossi, tenor 
(Bruschino, son); Luigi Pontiggia, 
tenor (Florville); Walter Tarozzi, 
baritone (Commissioner of Police); 


(Gaudenszio) ; 


Iv A inco, bass (Filiberto); Clau- 
dia Carbi, mezzo-soprano (Mati- 
anna). Milan Philharmonic, Ennio 


Gerelii conducting. (Vox PL 8460, 
$5.95) *** 

OSSINI was ideally suited by 

temperament and training to write 
comic operas that contain an amazing 
amount of really beautiful music 
without ever losing their light touch 
and boisterous humor. La Cambiale 
di Matrimonio, his first opera, has 
already been recorded by Period. Now, 
Vox brings us Il Signor Bruschino, 
which is sheer delight from begin- 
ning to end. The libretto by Giuseppe 
Foppa is a wild tangle of impersona- 
tions, mistaken identities, plots and 
cross-plots, through which winds a 
tender love story, which ends happily, 
ot course. But Rossini has used the 
magic of music to give emotional sub- 
stance and continuity to this brittle 
fabrication. The duets, and 
other ensembles are skillfully written; 
the melodies are unfailingly fresh: 
and the orchestration witty. The cast 
performs very capably, with gratify 
ing dramatic zest. The music is not 
prol ibitively difficult to sing, and the 
artists are careful to make all of 
their points clearly so that one can 
visualize the action easily. The album 
contains the original libretto with a 
good English translation by Frances 
Winwar, who also summarizes the 
Story of the opera in a foreword. 
Phus, the listener can follow the 
Italian with a knowledge not only of 
what is hele sung but of the situa- 
tion. Mr. Gerelli and the orchestra 
provide an expert accompaniment. 


mo 
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Complete Pulcinella 


STRAVINSKY: Pulcinella, ballet 
songs in one act (eight 
after Pergolesi (complete). 
Simmons, soprano; 


with 
scenes ) 

Mary 
Glenn Schnittke, 


tenor; P hillip MacGregor, bass 
Cleve a Orchestra. Igor Stra- 
vinsky conducting. (Columbia ML 


4830, $5.95) *** 


THis performance of the complete 

score of Pulcinella under Stra- 
vinsky’s own direction is not only an 
admirable interpretation but a histori 
cal document. Several recordings of 
the orchestral suite that Stravinsk, 
himself fashioned from the score are 
available, and it is fascinating to ob- 
serve what he took and how he re- 
arranged it. Some of the most origi- 
nal and striking things in the ballet 
score could not be put into the orches- 
tral suite, yet one cannot deny that 
Stravinsky chose wisely and turned 
out a masterly condensation. Those 
who know the suite should by all 
means hasten to acquire the complete 
ballet, for the two works are quite 
different and doubly interesting when 
compared with each other, 

Another valuable feature of this 
album is the model program note by 


Robert Craft, which includes an amaz- 
ing amount of very pertinent infor- 
mation. Mr. Craft tells how the ballet 
happened to be composed, and the 
essential data about the original per- 


formance in 1920. He oravidee a 
masterly analysis of the relation be- 
tween Stravinsky and Pergolesi in 
this score, citing chapter and verse. 
A note on the orchestration follows. 
He then summarizes the plot of the 
ballet clearly, scene by scene. And, 
best of all, he prints a table with the 
numbers of Pulcinella and __ their 
sources in Pergolesi. No one can 
fail to learn a great deal from this 
able analysis. 

The performance is brilliant on the 
part of the orchestra and adequate on 
the part of the singers. Unlike 
Richard Strauss, Stravinsky is not a 
great conductor as well as a great 
composer, but he knows exactly what 
he wants, and his tempos and phras- 
ing are almost invariably different 
from those of the virtuoso conductors 
who try to make everything in his 
scores sound brilliant and exotic no 
matter how headlong the speed or ex- 
aggerated the effects. Pulcinella is a 
masterpiece that seems ever wittier 
and more ingenious with the passage 
of time. The scoring and harmoniza- 
tion alone are a miracle of deftness. 


—R. S. 

French Suites 
Bacu, J. S.: Six French Suites. 
Alexander Borovsky, pianist. (Vox 


PL 8192, $11.90) *** 

RTISTS who perform Bach's 

works for harpsichord, clavichord 
and other keyboard instruments on 
the modern piano usually take one of 
three courses in their interpretations. 
Some try to approximate the harpsi- 
chord or other instruments. They ab- 
jure the sustaining pedal, keep their 
contrapuntal lines very crisp, with 
sparing use of a finger legato, and 
adapt the phrasing to the style of the 
older instrument. At its best, this 
style can be admirable, but it is apt 
to be dry, pedantic, and overcautious. 
As Ernest Hutcheson very sensibly 
remarked in his book The Literature 
of the Piano: “Some - strait-laced 
pedagogues have objected to the use 
of the pedal in the old music on the 
specious ground that the old instru- 
ments had no such thing as a damper 
pedal. Surely they forget that these 
instruments also had no dampers!” 
Even so notable an authority as 
Wanda Landowska advocates the dis- 
creet use of the pedal in perform- 
ing Bach on the modern piano. 

The second group of interpreters 
take a position between the extreme 
classicists and seekers after authenti- 
city and the romantic Bach __per- 
formers. In their tempos, touch, 
phrasing, and pedaling they keep the 
musical texture on the harpsichord 
in mind but think also in terms of 
the piano. The third group, the ex- 
treme romantics take no heed of the 


Alexander 
Borovsky 


music in its original guise. They play 
it sentimentally, with much pedal and 
lingering phrasing, often very fast, 
and they do not hesitate to thicken 
it and rearrange it according to their 
fancy. The most impressive interpre- 
ters of Bach on the piano I can 
call to mind offhand belong to the 
middle group: the late Artur Schna- 
bel and Harold Samuel, and Edwin 
Fischer, Rudolf  Serkin, Walter 








KEY TO MECHANICAL 


RATINGS 
****The very best; wide fre- 
quency range, good balance, 
clarity and separation of 
sounds, no distortion, mini- 
mum surface or tape noise. 


Free from all obvious 
faults, differing only slight- 


ly from above. 
** Average. 
*  Markedly 
cludes 
rpm disks, 


impaired. —_In- 
from 78- 
where musical 


dubbings 
virtues are expected to 
compensate for technical 
deficiencies. 


Gieseking, and Rosalyn Tureck, to 
mention a few of the living. 


It is to the middle group that 
Alexander Borovsky belongs,  al- 
though he veers rather to the ro- 
mantics than the classics in_ his 


choice of tempos in this recording. 
His playing is contrapuntally clear, 
expressive but not overemotionalized, 
and sensitive. It is not always the 
most searching imaginable, especially 
in the slow movements, his rhythm 
is sometimes a bit jerky and un- 
steady, but as a whole his perfor- 
mances are thoroughly musical and 
enjoyable. In this cool, almost im- 
personal, perusal of the works many 
listeners will find a refreshing con- 
trast to more virtuosic or more sub- 
jective interpretations. The ornaments 
are clearly executed, if not always 
consistently in the various voices. 
a. S. 
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RopertA PETERS—YOUNGEST MEMBER 


oF A Great TraApiTIon. Roberta 
Peters, soprano. RCA Victor Or- 
chestra, Renato Cellini conducting. 


And recordings by Luisa Tetraszint 
(made in 1908); Amelita Galli- 
Curcit (made in 1927); and Lily 
Pons (made in 1930). (RCA Vic- 
tor LM 1786, $5.72) *** 


HE idea of this album is to pre- 

sent a series of performances by 
celebrated singers illustrating the tra- 
dition of great singing from the past 
to the present. Whether it was quite 
fair to Miss Peters to present her in 
this framework at this stage in her 
career will remain a matter of per- 
sonal opinion. At any rate, if one 
disregards all comparisons and takes 
her singing for what it is, one can 
admire her skill, her growing sense of 
stvle, and the improvement in the 
quality of her voice. Miss Peters 
made her debut at the Metropolitan 
Opera only four years ago, on Nov. 
17, 1950, and she has established an 
enviable reputation since for versa- 
tility, dependability, and hard work. 
She has the attitude and the ideals 
that lead to high achievements in art. 
In this album she sings the following 
excerpts from operas: Regnava nel 
silenzio, from Act I of Donizetti's 
Lucia di Lammermoor; Son vergin 
vezzosa, from Act I of Bellini’s I Pu- 
ritani, and, from Act II of the same 
work, the arias of the mad scene, Qui 
la voce sua soave, and Vien, diletto, 
with a bit of recitative; the recitative, 
L’anello mio, and aria, Ah! non credea 
mirarti, and the aria, Ah! non giunge, 
from Act III of Bellini’s La Son- 
nambula; and O luce di quest’anima, 
from Donizetti’ s Linda di Chamounix. 
This is a somewhat staggering assign- 
ment for any artist, and that Miss 
Peters fulfills it as well as she does 
is a credit to her intelligence and 
industry. 

Tetrazzini sings the aria, Je suis 
Titania, from Thomas’s Mignon, in 
Italian. Despite the ancient recording 


technique, one gets a clear picture of 
her fabulous voice and _ virtuosity, 
Galli-Curci’s _ performance of Una 
voce poco fa, from Rossini’s The Bar- 
ber of Seville, though not impeccable, 
is wonderfully brilliant and exciting; 
and Lily Pons’s singing of the Bell 
Song from Delibes’s Lakmé, brings 
back memories of her scintillating per- 
formances of it at the Metropolitan 
in seasons past. 

—R. §. 


Metropolitan Artists 


MILANnov Sincs. Zinka 
prano. RCA _ Victor 


Milanov, so- 
Orchestra, 


Renato Cellini conducting (RCA 

Victor LM 1777, $5.72) *** 
CELEBRATED TENOR ArtAs. Richard 

Tucker, tenor. Metropolitan Opera 


Orchestra, Fausto Cleva and Fil 
Cooper conducting. (Columbia ML 
4750, $5.95) *** 


WO of the Metropolitan Opera’s 

leading artists are heard in stand- 
ard arias. Miss Milanov sings Sui- 
cidio, from La Gioconda; Ritorna 
Vincitor and O patria mia, from 
Aida; Tacea la notte placida «nd 
D’amor sull’ ali rosee, from II Tro- 
vatore; Voi lo sapete, from Cavalleria 
Rusticana (assisted by Maragiaret 
Roggero) ; excerpts from the Convent 
Scene of La Forza del Destino (as- 
sisted by Lubomir Vichegonov, bass, 
and the Robert Shaw Chorale) ; and, 
finally, Pace, pace, mio Dio, from the 
same opera. The operas represented 
have had Miss Milanov as _ leading 
exponent of the soprano roles at the 
Metropolitan in recent seasons. The 
voice is generally at its best in this 
recording, which is superlative in- 
deed, and in spite of some vagaries 
of pitch the disk is something to trea- 
sure. 

Mr. Tucker’s arias come from La 
Traviata, Andrea Chenier, L’Afri- 
cana, Faust, L’Elisir d’Amore, La 
3ohéme, Carmen, La Gioconda, and 
Un Ballo in Maschera. As in Miss 
Milanov’s case, the record was made 
in 1952 and 1953, and the voice 
sounds virtually flawless 


Mozart and Méhul 


Mozart: A Musical Joke, K. 522 
Chamber Orchestra of Radio Ber- 


lin, Matthieu Lange _ conducting. 
MEHUL: Symphony No. 1, in G 
minor. Symphony Orchestra of 


Kleinert§ con- 
URLP 7109, 


Radio Berlin, Rolf 
ducting. (Urania 
$5.95) *** 


ON Amadeus was as fond of mu- 

sical horseplay as was father Leo- 
pold, though he seldom indulged in it 
in actual composition. In K. 522, 
however, he did so with a vengeance 
Originally for string quartet and two 
horns, it is a none-too-subtle commen- 
tary upon the clichés of the music of 
Mozart's time, the clumsiness of much 
of the writing and, apparently, the 
poor playing ability of a certain class 
of instrumentalists of the day. The 
joke consists of some execrable writ- 
ing for the horns, augmented by 
bloopers and wrong notes; uninspired 
and incongruously constructed melodic 
lines for the strings (including a 
soaring, though disfigured, cadenza 
for violin ending in a dull thud, 
plucked) ; and, finally, a complete dis- 
cordant shambles, in which everything 
collapses at the final cadence. 

Better known, perhaps, as a com- 
poser of operas and ballets and as the 
nominal successor of Gluck, Méhul is 
encountered on the other side of this 
disk as a symphonist of no mean abil- 
ity. This First Symphony is vigorous, 
well provided with musical ideas, and 
masterful in workmanship. In no 
sense programmatic, it nevertheless is 
expressive of dramatic thought and 
movement, as might be expected of a 
composer of Méhul’s propensities. It 
remains a fresh, stirring, admirably 
constructed work, which merits more 
hearings than it gets these days. 

—R. FE. 
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Von Karajan Conducts B Minor Mass 


BacH: Mass in B minor. Chorus 
and Orchestra of the Vienna Ge- 
sellschaft der Musikfreunde, Her- 
bert von Karajan conducting. Elisa- 
beth Schwarzkopf, soprano; Marga 
Héffgen, contralto; Nicolai Gedda, 
tenor; Heinz Rehfuss, bass. (An- 
gel: 3500-C, $17.85) *** 





MHIS is a recording of exceptional 

refinement, marked by impeccable 
musicianship on the part of all the 
participants and the most scrupulous 
attention to detail. The chorus—ex- 
haustively trained, as it should be, 
since it is the principal element— 
offers one of the most expert per- 
formances of its difficult music it ever 
has been my privilege to hear. Every 
chorus worth its salt endeavors to give 
a good account of such matters as the 
great Sanctus and the Osanna, and 
the Gesellschaft singers do so bril- 
liantly. But they bring the same dis- 
tinction to all of their assignments. 
The clarity of their counterpoint and 
their musical understanding of it, as 
in the Kyrie, and the agility and the 
accuracy of their intonation in such 
florid work as the Cum sancto Spiritu 
are achievements of magnificent pro- 
portions. 

The soloists, too, are in every re- 
spect equal to their considerable tasks. 
The distaff side is perhaps most im- 
pre “sive, with such brilliant technicians 

|:lisabeth Schwarzkopf and Marga 
Hotigen. Singly and together, they 
make beautiful sounds, rendered the 
more satisfying by the fact that they 
are completely disciplined and true to 
the smallest figuration of the text. 
Messrs. Gedda and Rehfuss also are 
serious and well- routined artists, but 
Mr. Gedda’s voice is not revealed here 
as of particularly seductive quality ; 
and Mr. Rehfuss, who is considerab ly 
more baritone than bass, has a dry 


and quickly-cut-off low F in his Et in 
spiritum sanctum. 

Mr. von Karajan, happily, does not 
confuse dignity with ponderosity and 
tedium in his pacing of this music. 
His dynamic and rhythmic contrasts 
are sharp, but by no means to the 
point of eccentricity (the tempos 
are almost invariably traditional). 
Whether or not he was responsible 
for the training of the chorus, he 
automatically receives credit for its 
clean phrasing and general lucidity. 
Particularly effective use is made of 
the detached-note technique (not quite 
staccato) in singing such rapid six- 
teenth-note passages as occur in the 
Cum sancto Spiritu. No slurring or 
smearing is possible with this ap- 
proach, and every note emerges in its 
proper value and intonation. The 
rhythmic propulsion also is enhanced 
and in this instance takes on almost a 
bouncy quality. 

The recording, as such, is generally 
good, although balances are not al- 
ways perfect and there sometimes is a 
want of definition between parts, both 
orchestral and choral. The solo parts, 
however, including those for the vio- 
lin, are very carefully done. 


—R. E. 


Bacu, J. S.: Mass in B minor. Cho- 
rus and Orchestra of Radio Berlin, 
Fritz Lehmann conducting. Soloists : 
Gunthild Weber, Margherita de 
Landi, Helmut Krebs, Karl Wolf- 
ram, (Urania UR-RS 2-1, $7.00)** 
A serviceable recording of the great 
Mass, with competent performances 
by both chorus and orchestra. The 
soloists, too, are satisfactory if not 
particularly distinguished. There is 
a certain lack of clarity and balance 
when all of the forces are going 
at once. 


—R. E 





Concertos 


Britims: Concerto No. 1, in D minor. 
Clifford Curzon, pianist. Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra, Eduard van 
Beinum conducting. (London: LL 
850, $5.95) *** As every concertgoer 

nows, Mr. Curzon is blessed with 
b ith the maturity and the expansive- 
ness of style to treat such a con- 
certo as this in the grand manner 
that works of its genre demand. 
Even the pensive Adagio is far from 
miniature in scale or feeling, and 
here, as everywhere else in the 
work, a “big” pianist is required to 
roll re the Brahmsian periods in 
their proper weight and grandeur. 
Having said this, there is no need 
to enlarge upon the technical mas- 
tery brought into play to make the 
thing manifest. Mr. van Beinum 
and the Amsterdam orchestra pro- 
vide wholly admirable support. 


BrAHMS: Piano Concerto No. 1, D 
minor. Rudolf Serkin, pianist. 
Cleveland Orchestra, George Szell, 
conductor. (Columbia ML 4829, 
$5.95) *#* 

The Serkin-Szell recording brings 
together a pianist and conductor who 
are remarkably congenial in their 
ideas about Brahms, and the perform- 
ance has a monumental ¢ grandeur about 
it that is in harmony with the spirit 
of the concerto. Mr. Serkin has 
played with greater warmth and range 
of lyric expression on other occa- 
sions, but his interpretation of the 
slow movement is noble, and his per- 
formance of the opening and closing 
movements electrifying. The very 
austerity of this performance will at- 
tract many listeners. There are many 
admirable recordings of the Brahms 
D minor Concerto, by Clifford Cur- 
zon, Solomon, and other eminent art- 
ists, including one by Mr. Serkin him- 
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self with the Pittsburgh Symphony 
under Fritz Reiner, but this one has 
its own appeal. Mr. Szell and his 
orchestra distinguish themselves in a 
superbly vital performance 


R. S 

Mozart: Concerto No. 15, in B flat 
major, K. 450; Concerto No. 18, in 
B flat major, K. 456. Ingrid 


Haebler, pianist. Pro Musica Sym- 
phony of Vienna, Hans Hollreiser 
conducting. (Vox PL 8300, $5.95) 
*** To most record collectors I ex- 
pect this will be their introduction 
to the pianism of the 25-year-old 
Viennese musician Ingrid Haebler. 
Some temerity is required on the 
part of the recording company, as 
well as the pianist herself, to un- 
dertake such great works already 
well traversed by older masters of 
the keyboard. But Miss Haebler 
gives a thoroughly creditable ac- 
count of herself, particularly on the 
technical side. A product of the 
Vienna Academie, the Salzburg 
Mozarteum and the Geneva Con- 
servatory, she was awarded the 
Lilli Lehman Medal of the Interna- 


tional Foundation Mozarteum in 
1949, 

—-R. E 

GriEG: Piano Concerto in A minor. 

FALLA: Nights in the Gardens of 

Spain. Guiomar Novaes, pianist. 


Pro Musica Symphony, Vienna, 
Hans Swarowsky conducting. (Vox 
PL 8520, $5.95)*** Each of these 
compositions is, in its own way, a 
“big” work for piano and heavily 
demanding of the performer. The 
Grieg concerto, now thrice-familiar 
and something of a warhorse, 
though seldom played these days in 
metropolitan centers, is nevertheless 
a difficult thing for even the finest 
pianist*to render with complete digi- 
tal accuracy and, at the same time, 


to give a full discourse of its poetic 


lineaments. In the three Falla noc- 
turnes, the piano functions more as 
a component of the orchestra than 
as an individual soloist. The tech- 
nical and the interpretative demands 
still are considerable, and, as in the 
concerto, Miss Novaes demonstrates 
the supremacy of her command. 

—R. 


3EETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 1, 
in C, Op. 15. Hugo Steurer, pianist. 
Radio Leipzig Orchestra, Gerhard 
Pfliiger conducting. MENDELSSOHN : 
Piano Concerto No. 1, in G minor, 
Op. 25. Helmut Roloff, pianist. 
Radio Berlin Orchestra, Karl Rucht 
conducting. (Urania UR-RS 7-23, 
$3.50) ** 


BrAHMs: Violin Concerto in D, Op. 


77. Gerhard Manke, violinist. Radio- 


Leipzig Orchestra, Hermann Aben- 
droth nears. (Urania UR-RS 
7-24, $3.50) *** 

TCHAIKOVSKY : Symphony No. 4 in F 
minor, Op. 36. Radio Leipzig Or- 
chestra, Hermann Abendroth con- 
ducting. (Urania UR-RS 7-25) *** 
These three disks are the most 
recent in Urania’s low-price category. 
They reveal no phenomenal talent 
on the part of the soloists, but the 
collaborative efforts in each case 
show discipline and understanding. 
The consumer must still make a 
choice between thoroughly respect- 
able performances (such as these) 
at a bargain price, and outstanding 
or particularly informed perform- 
ances (more of which are arriving 
on the market every month) at a 
listed cost that is ne arly double. In 
price-war areas the question be 
comes academic. 


More Brahms 


BRAHMS: Symphony No. 2, D major. 
Vienna Philharmonic, Carl Schu- 
richt conducting. (London LL 86/7, 
$5.95) **** Symphony No. 3, F 
major. Vienna Philharmonic, Karl 
Bohm conducting. (London LL 8357, 
$5.95) *** 


7JERY few masterworks of music 

are available in so many fine re- 
cordings as the Brahms symphonies. 
Toscanini, Walter, Furtwangler, van 
Beinum, Weingartner, Mengelberg, 
Szell, and other eminent Brahms in- 
terpreters are all represented in the 
catalogues with performances of one 
or more of the four. But London 
has no reason to hesitate to add 
these eloquent performances by the 
Vienna Philharmonic to the list 

Carl Schuricht is not in my opinion 
“one of the very greatest conductors 
of our day’, as the ecstatic biogra- 
phical note on the album has it, but 
he is a sound musician and a de- 
voted Brahmsian, and the orchestra 
plays beautifully for him. I should 
reserve the adjective “great” for Karl 
Bohm, who conducts a magnificent 
performance of the Brahms Third 
Symphony. He contrives to bring out 
all of the moods of this work with- 
out overdramatizing it or sentimental- 
izing it. The tone is mellow, the aura 
that of great richness of feeling and 
nostalgia. Not even Bruno Walter 
lifts the Vienna Philharmonic to 
greater heights than it reaches in this 
memorable recording. 


Tchaikovsky Quartet 


TcHAIKovsky: String Quartet, E flat 
minor, Op. 30. Richard Burgin and 
Leo Panasez vich, violins; Joseph De 
Pasquale, viola; Samuel Mayes, 
cello. (Boston Records  B-206, 
$5.95) **** This is the first LP 
cording of Tchaikovsky’s E flat 
minor String Quartet and believed 
to be the first ‘recording of it out- 
side of Russia. “he four Boston 
Symphony artists play it beauti- 
fully, and their performance has 
been captured with amazing fidelity. 


RECORDS/ AUDIO 


It is no secret that Tchaikovsky 
was not at his best in chamber mu- 
sic: he himself was more frank 
eon this than many of his biog- 
raphers and critics. But there is 
lovely music in this E flat minor 
Quartet, for all its lack of con- 
trapuntal interest, formal looseness, 
and lightness of content; and the 
performance is extremely persua- 
sive. 


me 


Paranov New Conductor 
of Brockton Orchestra 


3RocKTON, Mass.—Moshe Paranov, 
director of the Julius Hartt Musical 
Foundation jn Hartford, Conn., has 
been named musical director and con- 
ductor of the Brockton Orchestral 
Society, effective June 1, it 1s an- 
nounced by Roy Tuttle, chairman of 
the orchestra’s board of directors 

Rodney May, present musical di 
rector of the orchestra and super 
visor of music in the Brockton public 
schools, will be conductor 
Appointed to the new position of as 
sistant conductor is Baltrando M 
3rini, who will also continue as_ the 
concertmaster of the orchestra 

In addition to his new work in 
Brockton, Mr. Paranov will continue 
his regular duties as Hartt Founda 
tion director, and as conductor of 
Hartt opera productions and the Hartt 
Symphony Orchestra. He will fulfill 
a number of guest conducting en 
gagements previously accepted for 
next season 


} 


associate 


Eugene Civic Association 
Concludes 1953-54 Series 


Evcene, Ore.—The 1953-54 series 


of the Eugene and University Civi 
Music Association included — sever 
events. The association, of which Dr 


George B. Hull is president, begar 
its season with a reading of Benet’s 
John Brown’s Body, featuring Tyrone 
Power, Anne Baxter and Raymond 


Massey; Leonard Warren, Yehudi 
Menuhin, and Grant Johannesen, and 
the Vienna String Symphony gave 
programs; Igor Stravinsky conducted 
the Portland Symphony as guest in a 
program including his own works 


Adele Addison and Lawrence Winte 


gave a joint recital; and the series 


closed on \pril 30 with a_ recital 
by Nadine Conner, soprano. This w 
the best season to date of the ass 
ciation, the membership of which now 


includes 4,500 


the 3rd sae last in 
our series of the 
complete piano trios of 


MOZART 


Trio in G Major, K.564 


Trio in B Flat Major, K.254 


Jean Fournier — Violin 
Antonio Janigro— Cello 
Badura Skoda — Piano 


Listen and compare 


WIL 5284 
Other trios: WL 5242 & WL 5267 


Me — 


Cl nu Nal €72 
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Rome Conference Reveals 


Gains in Twelve-Tone Idiom 


(Continued from page 3) 

it was called, could hardly have 
sounded more impressive. They were: 
Music and Contemporary Society; 
Esthetics and Techniques; The Com- 
poser, the Interpreter, and the Pub- 
lic; Music and Politics; The Com- 
poser and the Critic; and The Future 
of Opera. Elaborate preparations had 
been made for the debates on these 
subjects, including the installation of 
simultaneous’ translation _ facilities, 
complete with translators, in the Sala 
Accademica, and the keynote speak- 
ers, moderators, and commentators 
had been carefully selected. But as 
the hours and days of talk wore on, 
it became evident that nobody had 
come to Rome with a pocketful of 
new ideas, and the state of music at 
the end was just about the same as 
it had been at the beginning. 

here were, indeed, some articulate 
expressions of time-honored principles 
and theories, expositions of a few 
bizarre theories, and _ occasional 
sprinklings of wit, but none of these 
concealed the fact that musicians tend 
to be less impressive on the speaker’s 
rostrum than in their natural habitats. 
The debates were of great value none- 
theless, since they served to acquaint 
the members of the international musi- 
cal fraternity with each other. Had 
horse-racing, fishing, or the high cost 
of living been the topics of discussion, 
the same purpose would have been 
served, and the forums would surely 
have been livelier, but there probably 
would have been complaints from 
conservative quarters. 


Sixteen Musical Events 


Without a doubt, the most striking 
aspect of the conference was pro- 
vided by the quantity and variety of 
twelve-tone music performed in the 
sixteen musical events (fifteen con- 
certs and one operatic double-bill) 
that crowded the eleven-day period. 
Approximately seventy _ twentieth- 
century works were given, and more 
than one-third of them had dodeca- 
phonic characteristics. In terms of 
performance time, the atonal com- 
positions enjoyed an even greater 
advantage than the numerical com- 
parison would indicate, since manv of 
them were of major-work propor- 
tions. 

Such programming would not have 
seemed extraordinary for the Don- 
aueschingen Festival, for example, 
where dodecaphonism seems to be the 
rule rather than the exception. Most 
of the composers and critics making 
up the advisory and executive com- 
mittees responsible for the concerts 
in Rome, however, have not been 
known in the past for their friendli- 
ness to dodecaphonic principles or 
proponents. For this reason the pro- 
grams they offered were not only sur- 
prising, but encouraging as well. 

If this festival did nothing else, it 
demonstrated rather conclusively that 
the sharp lines of demarcation between 
the tonal and atonal camps are defi- 
nitely disappearing. This would seem 
to be all to the good for music’s sake, 
since both groups have made notable 
contributions to the musical speech 
of our century, and since there is no 
valid reason why an adherent of one 
should not avail himself of expressive 
advantages of the other if he finds 
them serviceable. The more broad- 
minded tonalists have begun to do 
just this, and last year they were 
joined by Igor Stravinsky who, with 
his new Septet, has dipped tentatively 
into twelve-tone waters, having been 
attracted to them by the music of 
Webern. This move has obviously 
put some of Stravinsky’s more slavish 
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and fanatic idolators and imitators in 
an embarrassing position. Not yet 
ready to approach the sea of tech- 
niques they have been ignoring and 
condemning for so long, they are in 
danger of being left behind if they 
do not enter it, and, what is worse, 
of being left to flounder in it without 
protection if the master should sud- 
denly change his mind and return to 
the strictly tonal shore. 

The festival showed that dodeca- 
phonism now embraces a large num- 
ber of differing techniques capable of 
a wide variety of expression, and that 
those who continue to complain that 
all twelve-tone music sounds alike do 
so either through ignorance or pre- 
judice. Easy demonstration of these 
facts could be provided by a program 
incorporating a few of the finest 
twelve-tone works given in Rome. 
The list might contain Weber’s intro- 
spective Violin Concerto; Karl 
Amadeus Hartmann’s propulsive Con- 
certo, for piano, woodwinds, brass, 
and percussion; Harrison’s lyrical Ex- 
cerpt from Rapunzel, for soprano and 
chamber orchestra; and Riccardo 
Nielsen’s jaunty Sonatina perbrevis, 
for piano. 

It is, unfortunately, impossible even 
to enumerate, much less discuss, all 
of the compositions played in Rome. 
With few exceptions, commonly 
acknowledged modern masterpieces 
were not presented, since little pur- 
pose would have been served by the 
repetition of works already known to 
sophisticated musicians the world 
around. What amounted to interna- 
tional hearings were given instead to 
lesser-known pieces of established 
composers and to works of lesser- 
known composers whose reputations 
are as yet more or less localized. This 
sort of scheduling naturally led to the 
inclusion of a number of secondary 
composers whose contributions added 
only to the length of the concerts. It 
also led to the exclusion of a num- 
ber of composers, including Frank 
Martin, Vaughan Williams, Martinu, 
Villa-Lobos, Walton, and  Shosta- 
kovich, examples of whose music one 
might have expected to encounter. 

In addition to being splendidly rep- 
resented by the Weber and Harrison 
works, American music was further 
chronicled by Barber’s Hermit Songs, 
Carter’s String Quartet, Copland’s 
Piano Quartet, Haieff’s Three Baga- 


telles and Lessard’s Toccata (both for 
harpsichord), and Thomson’s Three 
Orchestral Pictures. 

No single performer had a greater 
personal success than Leontyne Price, 
whose beautiful interpretations of the 
Barber and Harrison pieces won her 
a real ovation. Joseph Fuchs’s per- 
formance of the Weber Concerto was 
also distinguished for its musical per- 
ception and tonal persuasion. Sylvia 
Marlowe and Bernard Greenhouse 
made splendid showings in a joint re- 
cital in a salon of the Palazzo Pecci, 
and Miss Marlowe was soloist in the 
Falla Harpsichord Concerto and 
Rieti’s Partita, on another occasion. 
Carlos Surinach appeared as conduc- 
tor in two concerts, as did Robert 
Craft, and Virgil Thomson conducted 
his own pieces. Samuel Barber ac- 
companied Miss Price in the per- 
formance of his songs. 


Fine Program under Scherchen 


One of the most rewarding of all 
the concerts was that led by Hermann 
Scherchen, who guided the Scarlatti 
Orchestra of Naples confidently 
through a program of untold com- 
plexities. It began with Varése’s 
Octandre and ended with Webern's 
cantata Das Augenlicht (sung by the 
estimable choir of the Rome radio), 
having offered along the way Luigi 
Nono’s Epitaph for Garcia Lorca, No. 
2 (with Severino Gazzelloni as solo- 
ist) ; Luigi Dallapiccola’s Canti greci, 
Cinque Frammenti di Saffo, Sex Car- 
mina Alcaei, and Due Liriche di Ana- 
creonte (all superbly sung by Magda 
Laszlo); and, as a rather exotic but 
not very impressive item in this com- 
pany, Alan Rawsthorne’s Piano Con- 
certo (played by Frank Pelleg). 

In an earlier concert, Hans Rosbaud 
earned honors for himself with tell- 
ing interpretations of Goffredo 
Petrassi’s Coro di morti, an intensely 
moving work for mixed chorus, three 
pianos, brasses, contrabass, and _per- 
cussion, and the previously mentioned 
Hartmann piano concerto. Both the 
orchestra and chorus were those of 
the Rome radio, and lovely young 
Maria Bergman flashed through the 
solo part of the brilliant concerto ss 
though it were child’s play. 

Another outstanding performance 
was that accorded Bartok’s Cantata 
Profana by the orchestra and chorus 
of the Santa Cecilia Academy under 
the direction of Fernando Previtali. 
His program, given at the Teatro 
Argentina the day before the confer- 
ence was formally opened, also in- 
cluded Roussel’s Concerto for Small 
Orchestra and G. F. Malipiero’s 
Elegia Capriccio. The first concert at 
Foro Italico began with Darius Mil- 
haud’s Fifth Symphony, conducted by 
the composer, which was followed by 





CLUB MARKS ITS CENTENARY 


Polyna Stoska, soprano, was guest artist in a concert by the Indianapolis 

Maennerchor, under the direction of Clarence Elbert, with Dorothy Munger 

as accompanist. The program was a feature of the hundredth anniversary 

celebration of the chorus, and was a return engagement for Miss Stoska, 
following her appearance with the group two years ago 


Satie’s Socrate, sung by 
Danco under the direction of Victor | 
Desarzens. The first Sala Accademica | 
concert was played by the Scarlatti | 
Orchestra, led by Franco Caracciolo, | 
whose program included the late Far- 
tein Valen’s Pastorale and Carlos 
Chavez’ Fifth Symphony. 

Ferruccio Scaglia substituted for 
Igor Markevitch, who was ill, as the 
conductor of a program that included 
Hindemith’s Concerto for Orchestr; 
and an orchestral suite from Gottfried 
von Einem’s opera Dantons Tod 
Among the other conductors and per- 
formers appearing were Franz André 
who led works by Boris Blacher and 
Arthur Honegger; Nino Antonellini 
head of the Rome Radio Choir, wh 
directed Francis Poulenc’s Litanies a 
la Vierge Noire; Pietro Scarpini, wh 
plaved piano pieces by Schonberg ; the 
violinists Henrik Szering, André 
Gertler, and Theo Olof; Hucues 
Cuenod and Jacques de Menasce, whi 
gave a recital at the Palazzo Pecci 
and last, but far from least, 1 gor 
Stravinsky, who conducted a program 
of his music for the final concert 

Hans Werner Henze staged his « w 
controversial opera Boulevard Soli- 
tude, which was paired with Vier 
Tosatti’s new, but impossibly «ld 
fashioned and corny Tl Sistema d lla 
Dolcezza, in an operatic bill given by 
the Rome Opera. Magda Laszlo, as 
Manon Lescaut in modern dress, was 
the glittering star of the Henze picce, 
which displeased some of the Italians 
in the opening-night audience so mic] 
that they made it almost impossible 
for those who were interested to hear 
what was going on. As_ fascinating 
and as brilliant an achievement as it 
is, Boulevard Solitude can not be 
labeled a success. The utter cynicism 
of the text seems hopelessly at ovlds 
with the music and the chi-chi décors, 
ballets, and staging desired by the 
composer; one is inclined to believe 
that young Mr. Henze would serve 
himself better if he were to divorces 
himself from all aspects of produc- 
tion. 


Spanish Dancers 
In American Debut 


Antonio and his Spanish Ballet 
company of 35, will be presented 
the first time in the United States 
next season by S. Hurok. A Broad- 
way engagement beginning in January 
will be followed by a national tour 

Organized by Antonio in Spaii 
year ago, the troupe has appeared at 
the Granada Festival, in Monte Carlo, 
Paris, and London, and is scheduled 
for a South American tour this year 
The company features Rosita Segovia 
and Flora Albaicin. The scenery has 
been designed by Vicente Viudes and 
Roman Calatayud, who with Jose 
Caballero are credited with the cos- 
tumes. An orchestra will be used in 
the performances. 

Mr. Hurok has scheduled Sept. 21 
as the opening date at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House of the Old Vic’s 
production of A Midsummer Niglit’s 
Dream. <A _ four-week run, du 
which the company will go to Phila- 
delphia for performances Oct. 12 t 
14, will precede engagements in other 
cities. The company of 65 is headed 
by Moira Shearer, Robert Helpmann, 
and Stanley Holloway. 








Opera As Therapy 
Is Tested in Salt Lake City 


Satt Lake City.—The therapeutic 
value of opera was tested here when 
the Salt Lake City Opera Theatre 
presented a performance of La Bo- 
héme for mental patients at a local 
veterans hospital on March 25. The 
164 patients who sat through the 
nearly three-hour long English ver- 
sion of the Puccini opera seemed to 
react with the enthusiasm of any oper- 
atic audience, calling for four curtai 
calls at the end. Carlos Alexander 
conducted. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


Suzanne | 
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uisville Philharmonic Presents 


Opera 


Louisville 
HE Transposed Heads, an opera 
T's six scenes by Peggy Glanville- 
Hicks, was given its world 
premiere in Louisville on April 3, and 
repeated each Saturday throughout 
the month. It was the first opera com- 
missioned by the Louisville Philhar- 
monic Society under terms of its 
grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. The grant provides funds for 
two commissioned operas each year 
over a four-year period. 

The premiere of The Transposed 
Heads was successful, the audience 
embracing it enthusiastically at the 
final curtain, and recalling singers, 
director, and composer to the stage 
repeatedly until the house lights went 
on. 

Despite a libretto that allows for 

little action throughout the first third 
of the work, the opera is a colorful 
piece for the lyric stage. Miss Glan- 
ville-Hicks has written an unpre- 
teniious score that abounds in attrac- 
tive melodies. She knows how to dis- 
play the human voice to its best ad- 
vantage, and the three leading roles 
are juicy ones. The fact that the set- 
ting of the opera is India gives the 
composer an opportunity to release a 
barrage of percussion instruments in 
her orchestra. These, along with the 
Eastern scale patterns she employs, 
give the entire work a pleasant, exotic 
glow. 
The libretto for The Transposed 
He ids was extracted from Thomas 
Mann’s novel of that name. The story 
goes something like this: Shridaman, 
a voung Brahmin, and his low-caste 
friend Nanda, while resting in a for- 
est glade, inadvertantly witness the 
ritual bathing of Sita, a lovely maiden 
who comes to the river bank. Shrida- 
man immediately becomes the victim 
of her voluptuousness, and Nanda 
agrees to woo and win her on his 
friend’s behalf, according to Hindu 
custom. After a joyful wedding cere- 
mony, the three embark on a journey 
In a forest they come upon a ruined 
temple of Kali, and Shridaman leaves 
Sita and Nanda together while he en- 
ters to pray. It is then apparent that 
there is an unspoken love blossoming 
between the wife and the friend. 


Double Suicide 


Shridaman, inside the temple, is 
overcome with religious fervor as he 
contemplates the statue of Kali; 
momentarily hypnotized by her pow- 
er, he offers himself as sacrifice, cut- 
ting off his own head with a sword. 
Nanda then enters the Temple, sees 
the disaster, blames his secret love for 
Sita as the cause, and follows suit, 
beheading himself beside his friend. 

When Sita discovers the double 
tragedy, she also blames herself for 
her unfaithfulness of mind to her 
husband. As she prepares to hang 
herself, the voice of Kali is heard. 
After chiding Sita for her stupidity, 
the goddess instructs her to place the 
eads back on the bodies, promising 
all will again be as it was. In her 
flurry and fear, Sita places the hus- 
band’s head upon the lover’s body and 
vice versa. They rise up, irrevocably 
transposed, and who is now to say 
which is the husband, which the 
friend ? 

The rest of the opera deals with the 
solution of this problem, and ends with 
he three sacrificing themselves on a 
uneral pyre. 

In using the same legend that Mann 
employed, Miss Glanville-Hicks is 
very faithful to her source. With the 
exception of a few connecting words 


May, 1954 


Based on Mann Novel 


here and there, every line of the text 
originally appeared in the novel. 

The beauty of Mann’s style is thus 
preserved faithfully in the libretto. 
However, as Mann tells his story, he 
is much more concerned with the 
metaphysical aspects of the legend 
than he is with the dramatic pos- 
sibilities inherent in such a tale. And 
in following him so closely, Miss 
Glanville-Hicks has produced a 
libretto that sometimes resists dra- 
matic treatment. 

The first two scenes are given over 
entirely to lengthy discourse between 
Nanda and Shridaman. While the 
vocal line is frequently quite lovely, 
the scenes are static to the point where 
staging them seems _ superfluous. 
Judicious cutting would perhaps en- 
able the composer to get her opera off 
to a livelier beginning. The marriage 
of Sita and Shridaman is accompanied 
by choral music and a short ballet 
that are among the most enchanting 
passages of the score. With the 
temple scene, during which both 
Shridaman and Nanda behead them- 
selves, the opera catches the imagina- 
tion and justifies its presence on the 
stage. The scene is vivid, musically 
dramatic, and altogether intriguing. 





Dick Duncan, Graphic Arts 


Wedding scene from The Transposed Heads 


Moritz Bomhard, who directed The 
Transposed Heads, did an admirable 
job of catching the mood of the opera 
in a performance that was not only 

spirited, but faithful to the score 
Within the limitations of the libretto, 
he always kept the work alive and 
flowing. Physical details of the pro- 
duction such as the two beheadings, 
which took place in full view of the 
audience, were handled with wonder- 
ful ingenuity. Faced with a limited 
budget, Mr. Bomhard designed six 
uncluttered sets that were imagina- 


tively executed and visually appealing 


Audrey Nossaman, Monas Harlar 
and William Pickett created the roles 
of Sita, Shridaman, and Nanda. T! 


three splendidly endowed singers i 
vested their roles with a personal dig 
nity that made their portrayals con 
pletely convincing. Virginia Guernse 
was an entrancing figure in a brief 
solo dance during the wedding cere 
mony. The two speaking roles in th 
opera were performed by Dwigl 
Anderson and Kenneth Archer 
WILLIAM Moor; 





Arthurian Oratorio Revived 


By Wagner Chorale 


Los Angeles 

LINOR Remick Warren’s ora- 
E; torio The Passing of King Ar- 
thur was sung by the Roger 
Wagner Chorale with orchestra ac- 
companiment, under Mr. Wagner’s di- 
rection, in Philharmonic Auditorium 
on April 2. The work had previously 
been heard here when the late Albert 
Coates conducted it in a pair of Los 





Rothschild 


Elinor Remick Warren with con- 
ductor Roger Wagner 


Angeles Philharmonic concerts in 
1940, with the Los Angeles Oratorio 
Society participating. Since then, the 
Intermezzo and other excerpts have 
been performed in concert and on the 
radio, including a hearing at the Hol- 
lywood Bowl under the baton of John 
Barbirolli. 

As splendidly sung by the Wagner 
Chorale, the oratorio proved to be 
especially felicitous in its choral writ- 
ing and orchestral coloring, and it 
gives expressive treatment to the Ten- 
nyson text. The solos were sung by 


in Los Angeles 


Robert Weede, baritone, and Willian 
Olvis, tenor. In the first half of the 
program Mr. Wagner conducted Han 
del’s Water Music and Rimsky-Korsa 
koff’s Russian Easter Overture 

Ernst Toch’s new String Quartet 
No. 8, Op. 74, was given a premiers 
performance by the New Music Quar- 
tet in the final Coleman Chamber Con 
cert of the season, in Pasadena Play- 
house on April 25. For the first time 
in his career the composer has experi 
mented with the twelve-tone row, but 
the results sound quite different fron 
any other twelve-tone music, and the 
ingenuity with which twelve-tone rows 
have been combined in fugal form and 
in four-part writing on different con- 
trapuntal levels may prove to be a 
milestone in the use of this device 
But the interest is by no means con 
fined to the technical aspects, for pri 
marily Toch has written music of a 
wide variety of moods and consistent 
expressiveness. The work was su 
perbly performed by the New Music 
Quartet 

Evenings on the Roof gave its an 
nual California composers program on 
April 12, the most impressive item 
heard being a Sonata for piano by 
John Colman, of Long Beach. Other 
works programmed were’ Richard 
Hoffman’s Duo in five movements 
Robert Linn’s String Quartet, Leonard 
Ratner’s Sonata for violin and piano, 
Jerome Rosen’s Sonata for clarinet 
and cello, and Benjamin Lees’s Sonata 
for two pianos. In the Roof concert 
of April 5, Peter Jona Korn’s Sonata 
for oboe and piano made an excellent 
impression, as played by Joseph Rizz 
and Barbara Korn. Castelnuovo-Te 
desco’s Chorale with variations, for 
four horns, Op. 162, received an ini- 
tial performance in the Roof concert 
of March 22, a program that also in- 
cluded Sessions’ Second Sonata, played 
by Jeanne Shapiro. Peter Yates, 
founder of Evenings on the Roof, has 
withdrawn from the present organiza- 


tion and taken the title with hi 
Concerts of the same type will be 
presented in the future under the aus 
pices of the Southern California 
Chamber Music Society Lawrence 
Morton will be the musical direct 
Other events have included the 
Paganini Quartet, closing the Musi 
Guild series in Wilshire Ebell Thea 
tre, April 26; the Amadeus Quartet 
in the Music Guild series, April 7 
recital by Sanford Schonbach, viola 
and Leonard oat piano, for the 
benefit of the University Friends 
of Music ne Bh fund, Bovard 
Auditorium, April 25; the Guild Oy 
era Company’s production of The 
Jartered Bride, directed by Carl 
Ebert, conducted by Wolf: gang Mar 
tin, and sung by Phyllis Alt 


Grace-Lynne Martin, William Olvis 
Desire Ligeti, William Vennard 
Chris Lachona, Francis Barnes, Lee 
Madsen, and others, in eight perfor: 

ances in Shrine Auditorium = Apri 


-10; a concert of 
Lewis Byron Duke, 
Playhouse, April 13; 


compositior 
Assistance League 
Andres Segovia, 


Wilshire Ebell, March 29; Cornell 
University Men’s Glee Club, Mat 
29; Amiram Rigai, pianist, Wilshire 
Ebell, April 11; Adele Addison, s 
prano, Forum Theatre, April 4 
Marais and Miranda, Philharmonik 
Auditorium, April 9; Knarig And 
nian, dance concert, Wilshire Ebel 


International Folk Dar e 
Philharmonik Audit 


April 11; 
Festival, 
April 10 

ALBERT (s0LDBEI 


Waxman Schedules 
Los Angeles Festival 

Los ANGELES.—The eighth 
Los Angeles Music Festival will 
place during the first week of Ju 
Royce Hall on the —— the 
University of California at Los Ar 
geles. Four events are "being 
by Franz Waxman, founder a 
sical director of the festival. B 
Neel, English conductor, will make 
his West Coast podium debut 
guest appearance; Mr 
conduct the West Coast premier 
Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex; and Ang 
na Enters will present her unique 
program, the Theatre of Angna | 
ters. 
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Dolores Layko, Pianist 
Town Hall, April 1 (Debut) 


Dolores Layko revealed musical 
sensibility and agreeable tone in a 
program that had Beethoven's Sonata 
in D minor, Op. 31, No. 2, as its 
major work, and also included items 
by Bach, Scarlatti, Chopin, and Liszt. 
The young pianist’s fine feeling for 
color was especially evident in Cho- 
pin’s Nocturne in C sharp minor and 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 
An adequate technician, she maneu- 
vered around the keyboard with par- 
ticular deftness in the Scarlatti-Tausig 
Capriccio in E major and the finale 
of the Beethoven sonata. There were 
memory slips, however, which made 
for disturbing interruptions in the 
musical continuity. 


—A. B. 


Three Choir Festival 
Temple Emanuel, April 2 and 3 


The 1954 Three Choir Festival was 
“devoted to submerged masterworks 
of old” and to “salient song of to- 
day”. Virtually an army of perform- 
ers appeared in the opening concert, 
at 2:30 on April 2, which paid trib- 
ute to the Columbia University bi- 
centenary. The Emanu-El Choir, 
conducted by Lazare Saminsky, sang 
works by Roy Harris, Edward Cone, 
Albert Weisser, George McKay, and 
Mr. Saminsky—all inspired by Ameri- 
can poems—and Douglas Moore con- 
ducted the chorus in his Dedication. 
Several soloists sang excerpts from 
Glinka’s Russlan and Ludmilla and 
Meyerbeer’s The Huguenots. Robert 


in new york 


Goldsand solos. by 


and Theo- 


played piano 
Szymanowski, Saminsky, 
dore Chaneler. Finally Alfred M. 
Greenfield conducted choirs from 
New York University and Emanu- 
El in his own The Earth Is the 
Lord’s, and college songs. Robert 
Baker was organ soloist. 

That night Herman Berlinski con- 
ducted the Emanu-El choir in his own 
Come and Greet the Princess Sab- 
bath, and other choral works were 
sung. 

On the morning of April 3, Mr. 
Baker conducted the choirs of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
and Emanu-El in music by himself 
and Leo Sowerby. Music by Ber- 
linski, Harvey Gaul, Harry Cooper- 
smith, Frank van der Stucken, Miss 
Gideon, Bloch, and Frederick Jacobi 
were also among the choral numbers. 


—W. F. 


Marion Zarzeczna, Pianist 
Town Hall, April 4 (Debut) 

Having studied with Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski, among others, Miss 
Zarzeczna was presented as the win- 
ner of the Leschetizky Award, and 
those attending included disciples of 
this master. The opening Bach Prel- 
ude and Fugue in G major, from The 
Well-Tempered Clavier, Book II, 
though efficiently performed, was done 
with a rather too mechanical approach. 
The Beethoven Sonata in E minor, 
Op. 90, was marred by some overdy- 
namic and hard-toned playing in bra- 
vura passages, but the second move- 
ment was genuinely appealing in its 
warmth and sentiment. In Brahms’s 
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Sonata in F minor, Op. 5, there was 
a gain in introspective glow, particu- 
larly in the two Andante movements. 
Here Miss Zarzeczna emerged as a 
player with an independent point of 
view, notable temperament and a large 
tone that was capable of beguiling 
coloring. 

The ——. part included the Sonata 
3revis by Tadeusz Kassern in its 
New York premiere, a work based on 
fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Pol- 
ish carols, concisely written in a poly- 
tonal but not harmonically challenging 
idiom. Three Degas (Pictures of Bal- 
let) by Constant Vauclain, American 
composer, revealed contrasts between 
gay celerity of movement, a rather 
mordant pathos, and a return to the 
former mood. 

The final section of the recital pre- 
sented the youthful pianist in her 
more virtuosic vein, including the Can- 
zonetta Toscana all’Antica by Desche- 
tizky. The Paganini-Liszt Etude No. 
2, in E flat major, and Chopin's 
Scherzo in B minor, were negotiated 
with technical prowess. 


—R. M. K. 


Charlotte Sande, Pianist 
Carnegie Recital Hall, April 4 
(Debut) 


Charlotte Sande gave a debut recital 
which included the Partita in C minor 
by Bach, the G minor Ballade by 
Chopin, Etudes Symphoniques by 
Schumann, and pieces by Brahms and 
Debussy. Miss Sande’s playing indi- 
cated pretty clearly that her tech- 
nique would require a good deal of 
work before she could undertake with 
equanimity some of the more demand- 
ing works on her program. Nonethe- 
less, the pianist seemed musical and 


intelligent, stylistically quite aware, 
and not without a certain interpreta- 
tive flair. 
W. F. 
Viliam Simek, Violinist 
Town Hall, April 4 
Winner of a prize at the Inter- 


national Music Festival in Vienna, 
Mr. Simek came to the United States 
in 1938 and has appeared here in con- 
cert and radio engagements. His pro- 
gram was ambitious and leaned heavily 
on Czech composers. The opening 
3ruch Concerto in G minor suffered 
from the lack of an orchestral ac- 
companiment, though Fritz Kramer, 
the accompanist, provided a somewhat 
heavy-handed simulation of one on 
the piano. Mr. Simek’s playing had 
stylistic knowledge, but his intona- 
tion was variable. The tone also 
shifted between warm and appealing 
quality to other less grateful sound. 
In Beethoven’s F major Romance the 
feeling was appropriately romantic 
and the spirit was fairly well con- 
veyed. The Brahms Sonata in A 
major, Op. 100, No. 2, was the sub- 
stantial middle work on the program. 
After the intermission, Mr. Simek 
played Four Pieces, Op. 17, by Josef 
Suk, a mixed group including a 
Dream Fantasy by Frederick Dvonch 
(dedicated to the recitalist), Hubay’s 
Zephyr, and the Novacek Perpetuum 
Mobile, with Wieniawski’s Scherzo 
Tarentelle for a concluding whirlwind 
piece of playing. 


R. M. K. 


Augusta Scheiber, Pianist 
Town Hall, April 5 


Augusta Scheiber limited her pro- 
gram to three composers, playing 
Schubert’s Allegro moderato in E 


major and Sonata in G major, Op. 
78; Schumann’s Scenes from Child- 
hood, Op. 15; and Beethoven's 33 
Variations on a Waltz by Diabelli, 
Op. 120. The inclusion of the monu- 
mental Beethoven variations alone 
would suffice to indicate the pianist’s 
calibre as a musician, but she gave 
further evidence in the performance. 
For the amazing variety of abstract 
figuration in the work would baffle 
many a pianist, but in this interpreta- 


tion all the variations made sense be. 
cause Miss Scheiber obviously under. 
stood them. 
revealed another facet of the mature 


artist's gifts, as she colored their 
fluid patterns with skill and sensj- 
tivity. 

—A, B 


Regina Price, Soprano 
Town Hall, April 7 (Debut) 


For her debut recital this modest 
and personable young soprano chose 
an unsual program that included 4 
group of arias by Vivaldi, five songs 
of Tchaikovsky, and Stravinsky's 
Pastorale. 

The singer possessed a sweet, ciear 
voice, rather limited in range and ex- 
pressive control. In the Vivaldi and 
the opening Handel pieces, her sing- 
ing sounded flaccid—an impression 
that a vibrato did nothing to dispel. 
Three songs by Schumann were done 
well, if without much’ color. It was 
not until after the intermission that 
Miss Price revealed her forte: in 
the Tchaikovsky songs, particularly 
the one translated as That Frightful 
Moment, she sang with a force and 
feeling, a capacity for both tonal and 
emotional projection, that were almost 
startling. Leo Taubman was the ac- 
companist. 





Felice Takakjian, Pianist 
Town Hall, April 10 


Besides giving the premiere per- 
formance of Alan Hovhaness’ Con- 
certo No. 9, for piano and string 5s, 
Miss Takakjian was heard in Bac V's 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue, Liszt's 
B minor Sonata, and in a Brahn 
group. Her playing of these was 
musically perceptive, technically bril- 
liant, and, in soft passages, tonally 
pleasing. Her unbridled exuberance 
sometimes led her, in the closing pages 
of the Bach fugue and in the more 
vigorous passages of the Brahms E 
flat Rhapsody and Liszt Sonata, to 
tax the piano to the limit with results 
that were not always flattering to the 
ear. The pearly cadenzas in thie 
Liszt, though, were rippled off lightly 
and with well-shaded tones. 

For her performance of the con 
certo Miss Takakjian had the assist- 
ance of a string quintet composed of 
Gabriel Banat and Raymond Kunicki, 
violinists; Harold Coletta, violist 
Alexander Kouguell, cellist; and 
Homer Mensch, bass player. 

Hovhaness’ work is in five short 
episodes—they could hardly be called 
movements—spanning eleven minutes 
of playing time. Elusive, tenuous, and 
as insubstantial as a moonbeam, this 
music, in its blend of Oriental and 
Western influences, exerts its own 
strange and exotic fascination. By 
scoring the piano part mostly in the 
extreme upper and lower registers, 
and by using tone clusters, the com- 
poser manages to suggest John Cage- 
like prepared-piano effects without re- 
sorting to the use of nuts, bolts an 
screws. Miss Takakjian brought oe 
effects out deftly and with a sensitive 
feeling for their delicate plangencies 
The string players, too, aided by a 
nod here and a gesture there from thx 
composer-conductor, made the most of 
these shadowy and fleeting tonal in 
pressions, 


—R. K 
Marjorie Schloss, Soprano 
Town Hall, April 11, 5:30 
Marjorie Schloss sang a_ recital 


comprising 


Richard 


Robert Franz, 
Respighi, David 
Diamond, and Paul Nordhoff. Th 
soprano’s voice was pleasant and 
ample, edgy at the top, and rather 
short on coloristic variety. A slighth 
errant rhythmic sense and a style of 
phrasing that sometimes left the 
shape of a melodic member tentative 
were detachable, but on the whole her 
interpretations were literate enough 
Jonathan Brice was the accompanist. 


works by 
Strauss, 
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Byron Janis Soloist 
With Philadelphia Orchestra 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Byron Janis, pia- 
nist. Carnegie Hall, April 6: 


mphony No. 3 (In one movement) 
seeee tBbeb + bbws Guillaume Landré 
(First New York performance) 
Concerto for Orchestra.........Bartok 
Piano Concerto No. 2....Rachmaninoff 


For their penultimate concert of 
the season here, Mr. Ormandy and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra presented 
a program of unusual interest. Not 
only were the featured works written 
since the turn of the century, but 
being elegiac in character they bore 
a certain kinship despite their differ- 
ences in style 

Rachmaninoff’s Second Concerto, 
composed in 1900, received at the 
hands of young Byron Janis a per- 
formance that was distinguished in 
every way. His tone was big without 
being noisy, the technical difficulties 
were surmounted with ease, and the 
playing lacked no end of fire and 
passion, This ever-popular piano con- 
certo was not the only hit of the eve- 
ning, for cheers and bravos recalled 
Mr. Ormandy to the podium time and 
again after a truly memorable and 
evocative performance of Bartok’s 
powerful Concerto for Orchestra. 

Impressive, too, both as to the work 
itself and the playing thereof, was the 
symphony by the 49-year- old Dutch 
composer, Guillaume Landré, who is 
also artistic manager of the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam. 
He wrote this Third Symphony at the 
end of 1950 and the beginning of 
1951 while one of his best friends was 
slowly wasting away from an incur- 
able disease, and it is a memorial to 
that friend. Although it is in one 
movement, the symphony is divided 
into five clearly defined and contrast- 
ing sections. For all its austere and 
dirge-like character, the composer has, 
nevertheless, orchestrated it rather 
brilliantly making effective, though 
sparing, use of tambourine, xylophone 
and gongs for coloristic purposes. The 
principal thematic material, at first a 
mournful melody for cellos, is in- 
geniously worked out in an idiom 
sincere, forthright and convincing. 
Che crushing and grinding dissonances 
—which never grated on the ears— 
and the overwhelming climaxes were 
movingly expressive of the senseless 
excruciating pain and suffering that 
mortal man is heir to. Rhythmic and 
harmonic complexities, too, exerted a 
powerful emotional appeal, as did the 
mocking gaiety of a scherzo-like sec- 
tion. The only apparent weakness in 
the score is that the composer builds 
up each section to an almost identical 
climax, a procedure that defeats its 
purpose. —R. K. 





Boston Symphony Continues 
Berlioz Anniversary Observance 


Boston Symphony, Charles Munch, 
conductor. Joseph De Pasquale, 
violist. Carnegie Hall, April 7: 

Excerpts from The Damnation of 
Faust eet ee 

Symphony No. 1 “ 

Harold in Italy 


Honegger 
. Berlicz 
Joseph De Pasquale’s sensitive viola 
playing, Charles Munch’s sharply ex- 
citing performance of the Rakoczy 
March from The Damnation of Faust, 
and Honegger’s startling Symphony 
No. 1 made this concert of the Boston 
Symphony a scintillating occasion. 
The Honegger symphony, composed a 
good while ago, is a knockout. It is a 
strong, taut, astringent piece, full of 
crackling diatonic dissonance, and 
both sweet and snappy jazz evoca- 
tions. It is also distinguished by a 
brave, slow tag to a presto finale that 


May, 1954 


in new york 


might otherwise bring down the house. 
Mr. De Pasquale’s reading of the 
solo viola part in Harold in_ Italy 
was possessed of a modesty and taste 
not always encountered in this music, 
and Mr. Munch was in absolutely top 
form the evening long. 

—W. F. 


Bostonians Give Ibert Concerto 
With Doriot Anthony as Soloist 


Boston Symphony, Charles Munch, 
conductor. Doriot Anthony, flutist. 
Carnegie Hall, April 10, 2:30: 

Symphony No. 3, in G_minor. . Roussel 

Concerto for Flute and Orchestra. . Ibert 

Symphony No. 2, in D major. .Brahms 

Concluding their New York series 
for 1953-54, the Boston Symphony 
turned to a program that was two- 
thirds contemporary Gallic and one- 
third German Romantic. The first two 
works were good examples of the less 
profound type of excellent French 
workmanship, and were particularly 
suited to Mr. Munch’s rhythmically 
energizing and—on this occasion— 
probing and intense style of interpre- 
tation. 

The Roussel offers acerbic har- 
monies and bustling energy, alternat- 
ing with some more obvious Romantic 
elements. The Adagio at moments 
seemed rather inflated for its conven- 
tional material. Among the most seiz- 
ing pages were the central section of 
the final Allegro con spirito, marked 
by freshness of orchestral coloring. 

The Ibert Flute Concerto is a vi- 
vacious score, which contains a mix- 
ture of many stylistic ingredients, in- 
cluding some of modal or folklike 
suggestion, others resembling the syn- 
copations of jazz. It had the novelty 
of presenting the orchestra’s woman 
flutist as soloist. Miss Anthony, ex- 
tremely able as well as attractive, suc- 
ceeded in conveying a warm personal 
feeling and giving a softness of out- 
line to the slow movement. The con- 
certo for the most part called for 
animation and, in the final section, the 
negotiation of several cadenzas, which 
did not daunt the soloist’s bravura 
capacities. 

The final part of the concert, de- 
voted to the Brahms Second, was a 
further example of Mr. Munch's skill 
in evoking climaxes and_ planning 
striking contrasts 


Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra 
Town Hall, April 11, 3:00 


The Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra, 
which had made its New York debut 





earlier in the season, returned for 
this concert before going back to Ger- 
many after its American tour. Karl 
Muenchinger, its conductor, had 
chosen a delectable ~~ made up 
of the chaconne from Gluck’s opera 
Paris and Helen, which was _ per- 
formed in Town Hall for the first 
time in America on Jan. 15 by the 
American Chamber Opera Society; a 
Concertino in F minor by Pergolesi, 
in an arrangement by Sam Franko; 
Beethoven’s Grosse Fuge, Op. 133; 
and two Mozart works, the Diverti- 
mento in D major, K. 136, and Eine 
kleine Nachtmusik, K. 52: 

I had not heard this adie be- 
fore, except in recordings, and it fully 
confirmed the profound impression 
made by them. The ensemble is well 
nigh perfect; the tone is beautifully 
colored and inflected, yet never at the 
expense of line or style; and every 
member of the group plays like a ma- 
ture artist, young as most of them 
are. The harmonically and contra- 
puntally fascinating Pergolesi music 
was performed with the utmost finish 
and eloquence; and 3eethoven’s 
mighty fugue was interpreted with 
a rare combination of smoothness 
and expressive power. 

—R. S 


Hillis Gives Premiere 
Of Opera by Rameau 


The Concert Choir and Concert 
Choir Orchestra, with soloists, Mar- 
garet Hillis, conductor. Town Hall, 
April 11 


Hippolyte et Aricie, Opera in Ir 
logue and Three Acts (In concert 
PD snes aemwace ..Rameau 

(First American performance) 


Over two centuries ago, on Oct. 1, 
1733, Jean-Philippe Rameau made his 
first resounding success in opera with 
the premiere of his Hippolyte et 
Aricie, in the theatre of the Académie 
Royale de Musique, at the Palais 
Royal in Paris. And when Margaret 
Hillis conducted the American pre 
miere of this work, on April 11, 1954 
it was easy to see why the work had 
made musical history, for it abounds 
in marvelous tone-painting, superb 
choruses, expert dramatic writing for 
voice, and most of the elements that 
go into great opera. It does not con 
tain a wealth of memorable arias for 
solo voice, and the libretto by the 
Abbé Simon-Joseph de Pellegrin is 
scarcely a masterpiece of dramati 
construction, but these drawbacks in 
no way invalidate the genius that is 
apparent in the music. Much of Hip 
polyte et Aricie is as fine as anything 
we hear on our operatic stages today, 
notably the exquisite pastoral scene at 
the close, which is curiously antici 
patory of the mad scene and_ the 
lament from Stravinsky’s The Rake’s 
Progress in its instrumental coloring 

(Continued on page 24) 
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MARKING 
TOUR'S END 


Celebrating the 
successful con- 
clusion of the 
second Gershwin 
Festival tour, the 
producer Howard 
Lanin, standing 
right, greets Mrs. 
Leopold Godow- 
sky, the former 
Frances Gersh- 
win. To the left 
are Mario Brag- 
giotti and Jesus 
Maria Sanroma 
(seated), pianists 
who shared tour 
programs as 
soloists 
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(Continued from page 23) 
and harmonic daring, although Ram- 
eau is writing of idy llic happiness and 
Stravinsky is writing of deepest 
tragedy. 

In many ways, Hippolyte et Aricie 
is astoundingly modern in feeling, 
largely because Rameau followed 
French tradition. As Abram Loft put 
it in his extensive program note, 
which was accompanied by the lib- 
retto and an English translation: 

. it was soon recognized that, 
though in lavish detail and amount of 
music Rameau might be yielding even 
to the influence of contemporary Ital- 
ian opera seria, he was still guiding 
himself by the traditions of Lully. 
Rameau’s recitative and aria inter- 
twine with each other and follow the 
smallest details of text, situation, and 
character. Vocal display for its own 
sake is severely limited. Choruses 
and vocal ensembles . . . are used for 
dramatic effect; even the decorative 
scenes of dance and song are used for 
the double purpose of giving relief 
from the mounting tension of the 
drama and also of providing supple- 
mentary mood and atmosphere. Above 
all, the orchestra is ever at hand to 
reveal, reflect, interpret the plot.” 


Plot Inspires Composer 


And the plot of this opera abounds 
in situations that any composer would 
rejoice in. The Prologue, in the 
Forest of Erymanthe, informs us that 
Diana will protect the hapless lovers, 
Hippolytus, son of Theseus, and 
Aricia. In Act I, in the Temple of 
Diana, Aricia confesses her love for 
the prince, only to be overheard op- 
portunely by him, so that he too can 
confess his passion for her. Phaedra, 
wife of Theseus, who is anxious to 
get Aricia out of the way, because she 
herself loves her stepson, enters the 
temple and congratulates Aricia on 
dedicating herself to chaste Diana. 
When she learns that Aricia is too 
disturbed by her love for Hippolytus 
to be acceptable to Diana, she is furi- 
ous, and sings a magnificent aria with 
sweeping string-passages in the ac- 
companiment that must have inspired 
many listeners. Just then, Arcas en- 
ters and informs her that Theseus, 
heartbroken by the death of his friend 
Pirithotis, has descended into Hades, 
with the aid of his father, Neptune, 
to find his friend. 

In a scene at the Entrance to Hell, 
Pluto, with his attendants, rages 
against Theseus and orders tortures 
prepared for him. Theseus is in- 
formed that Death alone can join him 
to his friend, and the Fates declare 
that the supreme will of Destiny 
alone can cut the thread of his exist- 
ence. He then begs to be allowed to 
return to life, and after Mercury has 
interceded for him, Pluto yields. The 
Fates warn Theseus: “Tu quittes 
lVinfernal empire, pour trouver les 
enfers chez toi.” (“You leave the 
infernal empire, to find Hell in your 
own house.” ) 

Act II opens with another power- 
ful soliloquy of Phaedra, in which 
she bursts out: “Cruel Mother of 
Love, your vengeance destroyed my 
deeply guilty family. Will you not 
abandon it? Ah! may Phaedra at 
least find favor in your eyes. I shall 
no longer reproach you, if Hippolytus 
is sensible of my “desire. My love 
fills me with horror; but my crime 
is yours. You must end your inflex- 
ible ways.” At first, Hippolytus 
thinks that Phaedra will bless his love 


‘Les Petits Chanteurs 
a la Croix de Bois’ 
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for Aricia, if he allows her son to 
reign. But soon he realizes her guilty 
passion for him. She pleads with him 
to kill her, or allow her to kill her- 
self. Theseus appears, and misinter- 
prets the scene, blaming his son. He 
laments his sorrow in another tre- 
mendous soliloquy that proves how 
effectively Rameau could write for 
solo voice, despite what the history 
books say. 

In a scene in the Forest Conse- 
crated to Diana, Hippolytus bewails 
his banishment and his undeserved 
disgrace. Aricia fears the wrath of 
Phaedra if he leaves her. But when 
he asks her to follow him, she warns 
him of the anger of Diana. But he 
reassures her: “Diana is favorable to 
innocent desires.” The two lovers ap- 
peal to the goddess. A stirring hunt- 
ing chorus follows, in which the fol- 
lowers of Diana chide them and urge 
them to prepare for the chase. This 
is one of the most beautiful passages 
in the opera. It is followed by an- 
other unforgettable episode. Suddenly 
the winds begin to rage; the sea is 
churned up; and a monster emerges. 
Hippolytus advances and disappears 
into a fiery cloud. Aricia is in de- 
spair. Rameau paints the scene with 
the orchestral color and harmonic 
boldness of an_ eighteenth-century 
Richard Strauss. 

Phaedra appears on the scene and is 
told that Hippolytus is dead. She is 
stricken with remorse, and asks the 
gods to spare her until she can con- 
fess her crime to Theseus. Act II] 
opens with another soliloquy of The- 
seus, in which he bitterly repents his 
injustice to his son and determines to 
kill himself. His father, Neptune, 
stops him and tells him that Hippoly- 
tus is not dead; Diana has saved him. 
Theseus rejoices and wishes to be re- 
united with his son, but he learns that 
he is to be punished by never seeing 
him again. In the lovely pastoral 
finale, in the Forest of Aricia, the 
lovers are reunited, and Diana re- 
assures them that their ordeals are 
finished. A shepherdess sings an en- 
chanting air with two flutes and solo 
violin obbligato: “Amorous nightin- 
gales, answer to our voices with the 
softness of your warblings.” The 
chorus closes the opera with a hymn 
of praise to Diana. 


Challenge to Performers 


The reader will perceive that Hip- 
polyte et Aricie is a challenge to every 
artist in the cast, as well as to the 
orchestra, the conductor, and the pro- 
ducer. Miss Hillis conducted the 
work with noteworthy artistry. Her 
perception of the style was clear; 
her beat was vigorous, but sensitive 
on occasion; her tempos were ju- 
diciously chosen ; and she had trained 
the chorus and orchestra thoroughly. 
In fact, the singing of the chorus and 
of those soloists who were members 
of the chorus was far better than that 
of all the principals with the exception 
of Mariquita Moll, who looked stun- 
ning and sang very well, in the heroic 
role of Phaedra. Unlike most of her 
colleagues in leading roles, Miss Moll 
had obviously worked on ‘her French 
diction so that one could understand 
what she sang and not shudder at her 
accent. Hers was an excellent per- 
formance. 

The most beautiful singing of the 
evening was that of Gretchen Rhoads, 
as the Shepherdess who sings the pas- 
toral air at the end of the opera 
(when, unfortunately, most of the 
music critics for the morning dailies 
had departed). Her voice was lovely 
in quality; the coloratura aspects of 
the aria had no difficulties for her; 
and her phrasing was a constant de- 
light. We should hear more of this 
gifted artist. Jeanette Scovotti, who 
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RARE VIOLIN COMES HOME 


Roman Totenberg, right, shows his 

Ames Stradivarius to Edgar Al- 

derwick, conductor of the Utica 

Symphony, with which the violinist 

was soloist. The violin was origi- 

nally in the collection of Leslie 
Brown, of Utica 


was heard as a sailor, a huntress, «nd 
a priestess, was fresh and appealing. 
Helen George, as Aricia, performed 
with dramatic intensity ; but a persist- 
ent tremolo and inaccuracies of pitcl 
marred the effect of her singing 
Diane Griffith, as Diane; Suzanne ‘er 
Derian, as Amor; and Gloria Sylvia, 
as Oenone, sang vigorously, if ot 
with too much refinement; and Julie 
Chappuis, as the High Priestess, was 
imposing if not invariably smooth oi 
voice, in her few measures. 

Of the male wing of the cast, 
report cannot be enthusiastic. Neitier 
in vocalization, French diction, musi- 
cal style, or dramatic treatment were 
these performances satisfactory. As 
Hippolytus, John McCollum sang :ar 
more accurately and smoothly that 
his colleagues. Richard Torigi, as 
Theseus, forced and abused what 
sounded like a good natural voice int 
displeasing sounds most of the eve- 
ning. He used swelling effects in 
almost every phrase that reminded me 
of the old-fashioned motion-picture- 
house organs. With more discretion 
and better technique, Mr. Torigi might 
have done something effective with 
his enviable role. The others were 
Carlos Sherman, as Pluto; Walter 
Born, as Tisiphone; Grant Williams, 
as Arcas; Ira Schantz, as Mercur 
and Arthur Burrows, as Neptune. 

3ut, despite certain inadequacies of 
casting, this performance was a no 
ble achievement; it taught us an ex- 
cellent lesson in ‘the history of opera, 
besides reminding us of the genius of 
Rameau. Miss Hillis and her col- 
leagues were recalled many times by 
the delighted audience that filled the 
1al 
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Chamber Opera Presents 
Two Works by Purcell 


American Chamber Opera Society, 
Arnold U. Gamson, conductor. Con- 
cert Choir, Margaret Hillis, director. 
Vocal soloists. Town Hall, April 12: 

PURCELL PROGRAM 
The Witch of Endor: Dido and 
Aeneas 

The American Chamber Opera So- 
ciety, which has become an indispen- 
sable part of New York’s musical life, 
brought its current season to a men 
orable close with two Purcell mas 
terpieces. The performances were 
a quality to make the audience feel to 
the full the incredible genius of Henry 
Purcell. Not Handel himself could 
have packed more meaning into a 
small space with the simplest of 
means than Purcell did in the cantata 
The Witch of Endor; and the opera 
Dido and Aeneas, composed, unbe 
lievable as it invariably seems, fc 

(Continued on page 36) 
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(Continued from page 22) 


Contemporary Swiss Music 
Carnegie Recital Hall, April 12 


The Swiss Music Library, which is 
under the direction of Marguerite 
Staehelin, presented this program of 
contemporary Swiss chamber music. 
Among the performers were Elsa 
Cavelti, contralto; Artur Balsam, 
pianist and Samuel Baron, conductor 


and flutist. All were splendid, and, 
in general, they offered uncommonly 
stylish and convincing perofrmances 


unfamiliar works. 
The music was, for the most part, 


pleasant, well made, and undistin- 
euished. Honegger’s Rhapsodie for 
Two Flutes, Clarinet and Piano is 


not especially characteristic: of this 
composer’s style. Willy Burkhard’s 
Serenade for Eight Solo Instruments 
is a neo-impressionistic piece, a bit 
on the long side, with much of the 
manner of high-class film background 
music. Frank Martin’s Six Mono- 
logues from Jedermann, for voice and 
pieno, are humorless, rhetorical, and 
gloomy; however, for those who 
iancy this sort of expression, Martin’s 
handling of it is top notch—effective 
atl master-craftsmanlike. 

Robert Oboussier’s Fantasie 
Piino was the weakest piece of the 
program—long, improvisatory, — vio- 
lently romantic, and amorphous. Franz 
Tischhauser, the “baby” of the pro- 


for 


m (b. 1924), was represented by 
a Cassation for Nine Instruments. To 
point to this music’s far-too-obvious 
derivations (Stravinsky, Poulenc, 
Francaix, et al.) is not to deny its 


spruce, scrubbed texture; its easy 
musicality; and its rewarding, if ob- 
vious, charm. All the works, save 


the Honeggers, were being heard in 
New York for the first time. 


W. F 


Gordon Manley, Pianist 
Town Hall, April 13 


It was surprising to note that Gor- 
don Manley’s program, containing a 
transcription of Vivaldi’s Concerto 
Grosso in D minor, Mozart’s A major 
Sonata (K. 331), two short pieces by 
Charles Ives, Debussy’s Pour le 
Piano, and Schubert’s Wanderer Fan- 
tasie, presented no startling technical 
obstacles. It was surprising because 
even in these works the pianist ap- 
peared to be unsure of himself and 
unable to divide his attention between 
what his fingers were doing and the 
expressive values of the music he was 
playing. He seemed to be more at 
home, stylistically, in his performauce 
of Ives’s The Anti-Abolitionist Riots 
and Some South-paw Pitching, both 
refreshing items in an otherwise con- 


ventional list. The other works 
emerged pretty much by rote. 
C...& 


David Tudor, Pianist 
Carl Fischer Hall, April 14 


David Tudor’s program included 
two works by John Cage—4’ 33” 
(first New York performance) and 


Music of Changes—Earle Brown’s 25 
Pages (first performance), and Chris- 
tian Wolff’s For Piano II (first New 
York performance). 

4’ 33” is a three-movement work in 
which the pianist separates three 
periods of silence—thirty seconds, two 
ininutes and 23 seconds, and one min- 
ite and forty seconds in duration—by 
owering and raising the wooden panel 
hat closes over the instrument’s keys. 

Cage’s second work is an extended 
piece in which the piano is strummed, 
watted, banged at—everything but 


<icked. There is also considerable em- 
ployment of the keys along more 
conventional lines and in the style 
May, 1954 


in new york 


Maggie 
Teyte 


now current with this school of com- 
posers (the pings-and-silences school, 
you might call it). Music of Changes 
managed to hold the attention to 
a surprising degree; it is paced with 
both dramatic effect and a shrewd 
sense of climax. It was anything but 
dull, although it could very possibly 
have been shorter. 

The other music on the 
sounded to this reviewer very 
the same, only by composers 
much less gifted. 


program 
much 
very 


W. F. 


Virgilio Pade Dueno, Pianist 
Town Hall, April 14 


The Puerto Rican pianist, who has 
appeared in two previous New York 
recitals, gave a substantial program 
made up of Beethoven’s Sonata in A 
flat, Op. 26; Prokofieff’s Sonata No. 
6; and the twelve etudes that make 
up Chopin’s Op. 25. Mr. Dueno had 
considerable technical facility and like 
many present-day performers was in- 
clined towards a light and sometimes 
percussive style. Unfortunately, he 
had chosen works of considerable di- 
mensions that needed a feeling for 
structure and proportion. He did not 
exhibit this, except at rare intervals— 
as in some of the wry, pert passages 
of the Prokofieff. Nevertheless, his 
graceful performance of some pas- 
sages indicated a fluent command of 


the keyboard. —R. M. K. 
Schnabel Memorial Concert 
Town Hall, April 17 

Dame Myra Hess joined the Juil- 


liard Quartet in this concert presented 
under the auspices of the Artur 
Schnabel Memorial Committee. The 
program, which featured the Ameri- 
can premiere of Schnabel’s String 
Quartet No. 1, included Mozart's 
Quartet in D (K. 575), the Beethoven 
A flat Sonata, Op. 110, and Brahms’s 
Quintet in F minor, Op. 34. The 
Schnabel quartet, dated 1918, was 
written prior to the late pianist-com- 
poser’s excusions into atonalism. Miss 
Hess was heard in Beethoven's Op. 
110 earlier this season, but repeated 
it in this program at popular request. 


—N. P. 


Maggie Teyte, Soprano 
Town Hall, April 22 

The only recital in this country this 
season by the noted British soprano 
drew a capacity audience. It started 
with an informal note as Miss Teyte, 
looking vital and slim, announced that 
she would give Berlioz’ Absence as 


her first number “in memory of my 
first appearance on the Telephone 
Hour”. She had sung this rapt lyric 


air with beauty of sustained high pi- 
anissimo quality many a time since 
then in American recitals. As the re- 
cital progressed, her singing again 
held its familiar ability to convey 
mood and to cast a spell upon lis- 
teners. 

The program included the Letter 
Air from  Massenet’s Werther; 
L’Amour de Moi, arranged by Tier- 
sot; a Vielle Chanson de Chasse, 
adapted by Richard Manning—after 
which Miss Teyte called inquiringly 
into the house, “Richard, where are 
you?” There were also an eighteenth- 





century Offrande adapted by de 
Sévérac; L’Heureux Vagabond, by 
Bruneau, and the Air of the Femme- 
Médecin from Gluck’s L’Ile de Merlin. 
The later groups included two De- 
bussy works, Fetes Galantes—second 
series—and Trois Chansons de Bilitis 
(of which La Chevelure was _par- 
ticularly effective) ; Le Colibri by 
Chausson; the mystical L’Intruse by 
Février; the Dimanche d’Avril, by 


Poldowski; Le Manoir de Rosa- 
monde and a consummately sung L’In- 
vitation au Voyage, by Duparc. 

A great deal could be written about 
her interpretations, but the matter can 
be summed up by saying that she in- 
terpreted the French art song with 
such understanding, naturalness and 
variety of expression that one was not 
aware of its being a rather special 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Jose Greco and Group 
Launch New York Season 


Jose Greco, in brilliant form, re- 
turned to the Broadway Theatre for a 
New York season, beginning on April 
26, bringing with him two newcomers 
from Spain who are both wonderful 
dancers and unspoiled personalities. 
Called Los Gitanillos de Bronce (The 
Bronze Gypsies), they are Jose Man- 
cilla and Margarita Zurita, who were 
discovered by Mr. Greco in Spain in 
a juvenile revue. They were appearing 
with another boy, as a trio, but the 
Spanish military service claimed him, 
so that Mr. Greco brought them as a 
due. Mr. Mancilla is very boyish in 
appearance, and slender as a sapling, 
but he has the steely back, the 
lightning speed, the passionate rhythm, 
and the fiery pride of a mature 
dancer. His Flamenco singing is 
enough in itself to make a trip to the 
theatre worthwhile, for it is com- 
pletely spontaneous in effect and sav- 
agely intense. Miss Zurita dances ex- 
citingly with him and is an admirable 
foil for his more flamboyant and 
theatrical personality. Both of these 
young artists are at present completely 
free from the audience-consciousness 
and slick mannerisms that beset so 
many Spanish dancers and musicians. 
Let us hope that they will remain so. 
Mr. Greco has given them plentiful 
opportunities in his program. 

Also in the company were the 
charming Nila Amparo and Lola de 
Ronda; the electrifying Juanele Maya 
and Salome de Cordoba; Luis Oli- 
vares, Tina Velez, Malena Vargas, 
Julio Torres, Angel Soler, and An- 
tonio Jiminez, all of whom performed 
dashingly. The guitarists were Ri- 
cardo Blasco, and Miguel Garcia; 
Chinin de Triana again sang Fla- 
menco songs; and Pablo Miquel was 
the able and hard-working pianist. 

Mr. Greco was delightful as the 
peasant boy in the Danza Castellana, 
and he was, . anything, more incan- 
descent than before as the horseman 
in El Cortijo and in his solo Farruca 
in the final Rincon Flamenco. Lola de 
Ronda’s solo, Cordoba, was especially 
welcome in a program that veered a 
bit too much to the fast-moving and 
popular. The program was too gen- 
erous, and a brief wait between num- 
bers would have been welcome, for 
the dancing was always vital and 
therefore demanding of full attention. 

—R. S. 


New Dance Group Series 
Includes Premieres 


The New Dance Group opened its 
second annual concert series of the 
YM & YWHA, in Kaufmann Audi- 
torium on March 3. Two premieres 
were Eve Gentry’s Epitaph, and Cele- 
bration, based on folksongs of Israel, 
by Sophie Masiow. The program also 
contained Miss Maslow’s Folksav: 
Daniel Nagrin in his John Brown (to 
music by Genevieve Pitot) ; The Devil 
in Massachusetts, by Mary Anthony 
and her group (with a score by 
Cameron McCosh); Nocturne, by 
Donald McKayle (music by Moon 
Dog) ); and Strange Hero, by Daniel 
grin (Kenton-Rugolo), performed 
by himself. 

Miss Gentry’s Epitaph, portraying 
the excerpt from Edgar Lee Masters’ 
Spoon River Anthology about “Mabel 
Thompson—aged 40”, who withered 
away but never told her love, began 
as a solo dance without music but 
presently launched into a_ recording 
of an atonal score by Alban Berg. It 
is a poignant portrait, but one a trifle 
monotonous in its writhing patterns 
and without too great a sense of 
climax or contrast. The buoyant 
Israel songs and dancers in the vital 
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work by Miss Maslow, with Hillel 
and Aviva as the singers, offered 
authentic material, compellingly per- 
formed by this dancer’s group. 

In Folksay, William Bales, Miss 
Maslow, and the same dancers were 
again applauded for a homespun and 
often touching performance. Tony 
Kraber and Earl Robinson were the 
effective singers for this work. 

Mr. Nagrin scored particularly with 
his powerful portrait of John Brown, 
including words spoken by himself. 
The Devil in Massachusetts, on the 
familiar theme of Puritanism vs. 
natural impulses, was a_ carefully 
composed and seriously performed 
work by Miss Anthony, John Fealy, 
Louanna Gardner, and group. 

On March 31, the program con- 
tained two novelties: Mark Anthony’s 
The Women of Troy; and Anna Soko- 
low’s Lyric Suite. The other works 


were Sophie Maslow’s Manhattan 
Transfer; Marion Scott’s The Af- 
flicted Children; and Donald Mc- 
Kayle’s Games. Joseph  Gifford’s 
Voyages had its premiere on the April 
1 program, which also included Daniel 
Nagrin’s John Brown; Mr. Nagrin’s 
Strange American Hero; and Miss 
Maslow’s The Village I Knew. On 
Saturday, April 3, the program was 
made up of Hadassah’s Maha Shakti; 
Miss Maslow’s Celebration; Miss 
Sokolow’s Lyric Suite; and Mr. Mc- 
Kayle’s Nocturne, and Games. The 
novelty of the matinee on April 4 
was Anneliese Widman’s Suite, on a 
program including Miss Maslow’s 
Manhattan Transfer, and Folksay; 
Alvin Schulman’s Sam Hall; Hadas- 
sah’s Fable, and Maha Shakti. The 
evening program consisted of Man- 
hattan Transfer; Devil in Massa- 
chusetts; Lyric Suite; Nocturne; and 
Celebration. 


Frankel and Ryder 
Kaufmann Auditorium, April 26 


Emily Frankel and Mark Ryder 
were presented in this duo recital by 
the 92nd Street YM & YWHA Dance 
Center. Among the works seen were: 
Duet, to a Prelude in B minor by 
Bach; The Ballad of the False Lady 


(done by Miss Frankel to an Old 
English ‘Ballad sung offstage); Play 
in Four Times, to what was described 
as “a medley of contemporary Ameri- 
can music”; and Haunted Moments, 
“a nightmare of people and sounds” 


with some highly original offstage 
sounds ranging from the seeping of 
water to the ringing of a cash 
register. The second half ranged 
from And Jacob Loved Rachel, to 
Bloch’s Baal Shem; and Rejoice, 0 
Maiden, arranged to three Preludes 
by Bach; to Biography of Fear, 
“about love and fear of death’, ac- 
companied by air raid sirens and jazz; 
and Whirligig, a suite of “imaginary 
dances from imaginary lands”, to vari- 
ous folk pieces. 

The program seemed stronger on 
the conceptual side than in terms of 
actual dance movement. There was 
amusing satire in the Play in Four 
Times, tracing the growth of a youth 
from a football hero and rounder to 
a faithful father imbuing his son 
with pompous “wisdom”. Miss Frankel 
mimed the roles of mother, flirt, wife 
and child with versatility in the four 
episodes, while Mr. Ryder bounded 
athletically through the various se- 
quences, showing a likable solemnity 
and gusto. 


—k. M. K, 





Obituaries 


PHILIP GREELEY CLAPP 


Iowa Crry.—Philip Greeley Clapp, 
65, composer, conductor, pianist, and 
educator, who retired in March as 
head of the State University of lowa 
music department, died here on April 
9. Mr. Clapp came to the university 
in 1919 from the faculty of Dart- 
mouth College, where he was director 
of music. He headed the Iowa de- 
partment for nearly 35 years. 

Mr. Clapp’s achievements at Iowa 
included the development of graduate 
study in music and the advancement 
of the university symphony, which un- 
der his baton from 1936, led Olin 
Downes of the New York Times to 
describe it as “the best we have thus 
far heard anywhere in the country” 
Mr. Clapp was active as a composer 
up to the time of his death. His 
works include twelve symphonies and 
many chamber works. His Symphony 
No. 8 was performed by the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony in Feb- 
ruary, 1948. He also wrote two 
operas, The Taming of the Shrew 
(1948) and The Flaming’ Brand 
(1950). 


FRITZ| SCHEFF 


Fritzi Scheff, 74, soprano, who sang 
in grand opera in her early life and 
later starred in many operettas, died 
in her New York home on April 8. 
She was born in Vienna, her mother 
being Hortense Scheff, who had sung 
at the Vienna Opera and who gave 
her her first music instruction. Miss 
Scheff studied at the Hoch Conserva- 
tory in Frankfort, making her debut 
there as Juliette in 1897. She then 
appeared at the Munich Opera in the 
title role of Flotow’s Martha. 

In 1900 Maurice Grau engaged Miss 
Scheff for the Metropolitan Opera, 
where she sang for three seasons, 
making her debut as Marzelline in 
Fidelio on Dec. 28 of that year. Other 
roles in which she was heard were 
Musetta, Helmwige in Die Walkiire, 
Zerlina in Don Giovanni, Urbain in 
Les Huguenots, Micaéla, Elsa, Cheru- 
—— Nedda, Papagena, and Asa in 

Paderewski’s Manru. She then turned 
to musical comedy, bowing in Victor 
Herbert’s Babette in 1903-04. 

Her greatest success was won as 
Fifi in MHerbert’s Mlle. Modiste 
(1906), which she sang during a long 


run and revived with success in 1913 
and again in 1929. She sang Mitzi in 
The Love Wager on tour in 1912-13, 
and in later years she appeared in 
vaudeville and in various dramatic 
roles. 


ARTHUR FICKENSCHER 


SAN Francisco.—Arthur  Ficken- 
scher, 83, composer, pianist, and or- 
ganist, died here on April 15. A na- 


tive of Aurora, III., he studied in Chi- 
cago and was graduated from the 
Munich Royal Conservatory. After 
touring as concert pianist and accom- 
panist, he taught at West Coast 
schools and maintained studios at va- 
rious times in New York and Berlin. 
From 1920 to 1941 he was head of 
the department of music at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Mr. Fickenscher 
invented an instrument, called the 
Polytone, for achieving a “pure scale” 
in keyboard playing. His works in- 
clude scores for organ, orchestra, 
chorus, and chamber ensembles. 


TORSTEN RALF 

StocKHOLM.—Torsten Ralf, Swed- 
ish tenor, who sang many of the 
Wagner roles and other heroic parts, 
died here on April 27 at the age of 53. 

Mr. Ralf received his early training 
at the Royal Academy in Stockholm 
and in Germany. He sang widely in 
Europe, including Covent Garden, 
Vienna, Prague, Budapest, and else- 
where, and was the first new European 
artist to be engaged by the Metropoli- 
tan Opera after the end of World 
War II, making his debut there as 
Lohengrin at the opening of the 1945 
season. Other roles in which he was 
heard with this company were Tann- 
hauser, Walther, Siegmund, Parsifal, 
Radames, and Otello. Mr. Ralf re- 
turned to Sweden in 1947 and had been 
heard with the Stockholm opera and 
in other European cities in recent 
years. 


CHARLES G. OELHEIM 


Burrato, N. Y.—Charles G. Ocel- 
heim, 78, father of Helen Oeclheim, 
mezzo-soprano, formerly of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, was fatally injured 
on April 26, when he was struck by 
a truck. 


H. LAWRENCE FREEMAN 


H. Lawrence Freeman, 84, opera 
composer and a winner of the Harmon 
Medal for distinguished service in 
music, died _ his home in New York 
on March 24. He was born in Cleve- 
land and was a student of Johann 
Beck, a former conductor of orches- 
tras in Cleveland. He conducted a 
concert pe rformance of his first oper- 
atic work, The Martyr, at Carnegie 
Hall in 1947 with members of the 
Negro Grand Opera Company. In ad- 
dition to a dozen other operas, includ- 
ing The Octaroon, The Prophecy, and 
Zuluki, Mr. Freeman also composed a 
symphonic poem. The Slave, and Zulo 
King, a ballet. During his forty years 
as a resident of New York City, he 
conducted several theatre orchestras 
and opera companies. Surviving are 
his wife, Mrs. Carlotta Freeman, and 


a son, Valdo L. 
ERNEST WAGNER 


OcEANSIDE, L. I.—Ernest Wagner, 
77, a former piccolo and flute player 
with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, died here on March 4. A 
native of Chicago, Mr. Wagner joined 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra at 
the age of seventeen and later toured 
with Nellie Melba as an assisting art- 
ist. He was engaged to play with the 
New York Philharmonic in 1900, re- 
maining with that orchestra and its 
successor, the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, for 44 years. Mr. Wagner 
was also the author of a now stand- 
ard text, Foundations of Flute Play- 
ing, as well as a set of etudes for 
flute. He is survived by his wife, the 
former Alice Shearer, and a brother, 
Frank, of St. Louis. 


WILLY FERRERO 


Rome.—Willy Ferrero, 47, Ameri- 
can conductor and composer, whose 
professional career centered in Eu- 
rope, died here on March 24. Born 
in Portland, Me., Mr. Ferrero was 
raised in Italy and France, making his 
debut as a conductor with the or- 
chestra of the Folies Bergére in Paris 
at the age of four. A conductor at 
La Scala and at the Augusteo in Rome 
at nineteen, he led orchestras in vir- 
tually all major European cities dur- 
ing his lifetime. He was also the 
composer of a number of orchestral 
and chamber works. 
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THREE VIEWS OF THE AMERICAN THEATRE WING SCHOOL IN ACTION 


Cosmo-Silec 


Learning By Doing Is Practical Formula 


American Theatre Wing program 


demonstrates this fact daily 


By JONATHAN SCHILLER 


OULD you like to hear about 
a school that is not a school 
at least in the academic sense? 
The Professional Training Program 
of the American Theatre Wing is 
such an institution. Here is an ex- 
citing and highly successful experi- 
ment in modern pragmatic education. 
‘he Wing training program is not 
a school in the restricted meaning of 
the word, for there are no under- 
graduates. No degrees are awarded. 
The curriculum is extremely flexible, 
subject to change from term to term, 
if necessary; nor is there any stipu- 
lated time by which courses have to 
be completed. In this unique school, 
the “profs” are not Ph.Ds but the 
best brains of the entertainment in- 
dustry, who come to the classroom 
with a background of knowledge, ex- 
perience, and success. This educa- 
tional pattern is indeed similar to that 
of the Middle Ages wherein master 
craftsmen taught apprentices the rudi- 
ments of their trade. 

So far as we know, nothing like the 
Wing school has ever existed before 
in the field of education, in the enter- 
tainment industry, or, for that matter, 
within an industry proper. The school 
began at the end of World War II 
as a retraining program for veterans 
whose careers in the entertainment 
feld had been interrupted by the war 
and who needed brushing up. The 
project was eventually approved by 
the Veterans Administration. Some- 
what later, it was felt that not only 
the returning veteran but also the 
non-veteran professional might want 
to take advantage of this training, and 
it was thus decided to open the 
courses on a registration basis to all 
professionals who were union mem- 
bers and chose to pay tuition. It was 
interesting to see that in a great many 
cases, when GI benefits ran out, many 
veterans continued on, paying the nec- 
essary tuition. 

The entertainment industry came to 
feel that a set-up like this could even- 
tually accomplish a great deal. For 
the professional who wanted to take 
advantage of some advanced training, 
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it was a fine idea. For the serious- 
minded student professional with some 
experience already under his belt, the 
Wing school could offer training un- 
available elsewhere. Reciprocally, the 
industry realized that a school like 
this could ultimately benefit the entire 
entertainment field by supplying a pool 
of well-prepared and highly trained 
performers upon which it might draw. 
And this was the way it has worked 
out. 

At the present time, while work is 
offered for the full-fledged profes- 
sional who may want to improve him- 
self in specialized fields or certain 
techniques, the Wing feels its greatest 
responsibility is the yet unknown tal- 
ented nonprofessional. Planned pro- 
fessional training is thus offered at the 
Wing school for the actor, singer, and 
dancer who has alre: ady had some ex- 
perience. The courses are not in- 
tended for total beginners. The school 
catalogue tells us that “the curricula 
are designed to meet the needs of 
those who possess demonstrated tal- 
ents, who have the qualities and quali- 
poe itions necessary for a professional 

-areer but who have not entered the 
pce Bae on a paid basis. . . . The 
objective of planned professional 
training is to offer students an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring an_ integrated 
group of techniques which will best 
fit them to pursue gainful careers in 
the entertainment industries.” 


Students from everywhere 


The school draws students from all 
over the United States and there are 
also one or two from Canada. Start- 
ing last fall, schol irships were 
awarded to some deservi ing students, 
but candidates had to undergo a rigor- 
ous professional audition before judges 
who are leaders in the entertainment 
world. The Wing is especially proud 
of the fact that Rosalind Elias, mez- 
zo-soprano from Lowell, Mass., who 
won a music scholarship this fall, was 
recently signed to a contract at the 
Metropolitan Opera. Before coming 
to the Wing, she had had five years 


of previous training under Boris Gol- 
dovsky. 

The work of the music division, 
headed by Graham Bernard, is typical 
of the entire Wing program. Here 
a would-be professional may major 
in composition, conducting, or vocal 
music. The most popular field seems 
to be planned program training for 
the singer. 

Wisely, the entrance requirements 
for admission into this sphere of ac- 
tivity are severe. As we have said, 
an aspiring singer must have had 
some experience. This could have 
been obtained with some summer thea 
tre company, or with some _ local 
choral, church, or operatic group. The 
candidate must produce two letters of 
acini“ ty from professionals i 
the field who are competent te ies 
his talent—letters from local critics 
and directors are especially welcome 
Finally, the would-he professional has 
to pass an audition before a commit 
tee, of qualified judges at the Ameri- 
can Theatre Wing 

Once accepted, a singer may elect 
a two-year sequence of courses which 
will prepare him for work in one of 
five different fields: concert, opera, 
musical comedy and operetta, radio 
and TV, or cantorial liturgical sing 
ing. There are two sixteen-week se- 
mesters in each of the two vears. The 
work of the first vear deals in the 
main with “theory”, that of the sec- 
ond concerns “practice”. During the 
first term of the first year, if one were 
training for musical comedy and oper 
etta, he would take private voice les- 
sons, and work in acting, speech, body 
movement, and musicianship (sight 
reading, ear training, keyboard har 
mony, etc.), which are so essential 
to a singer’s equipment in the musical 
theatre these days. During the second 
sixteen- week session, work in learn 
ing to co-ordinate singing and dancing 
would be added to that already started 
During the second year, a would-be 
Alfred Drake will continue with voice 
lessons, but the main emphasis would 
be on putting into practice the tech- 
niques learned during the first year 
Most of the student’s time is thus 
spent in a Musical Comedy Workshop 
in which he would perform roles and 
scenes from musical comedy and 
operetta. 

Great flexibility in the scheduling of 
courses is one of the prime assets of 
the entire Wing program. Since the 
school maintains an extremely close 
relationship with the entertainment 
industry, courses are scheduled to 
serve not only the immediate needs of 


the youn pre fessional, but also t ( 
of the industry itself This means 
employment for the young artist 1 
the industry needs him, and this al 


means an advance in the industry, 


the Wing school improves the qual 


and versatility of the professional 
the business 

It was discovered recent] that 
many voung American opera singt 
were limited to experience with opera 
troupes here at home. This was t 
because their voices or training wer 
not as good as those of European sing 
ers. It was mainly because our 
ers were not trained in the repert 
of European opera houses (wl 


differs slightly trom ours) And so 


Leoypx Id Sachse, stage director il 
opera coach, is now giving a course 
for singers in European repert 
Depending upon the country in wl 
the singer intends to appear, this c 


include the study of and actual wor 

shop experience in such operas as Bu 
soni’s Doktor Faust, Lortzing’s (zat 
und Zimmermann, Auber’s Fra D 

avolo, Halévy’s La _ Juive, | 
Macbeth, and Respighi’s Belf 
mention only a few 
already obtained fine results, for mat 

Wing-trained opera singers are now 
appearing successfully in opera abr 





This course as 


getting that extra experience that 
makes them international opera ma 
terial. James L’ease’s work with the 
company in Hamburg, German 


but one example 


This music business 


As a result of the success of 
Acting Is a Bu 
Arthur Hanna, ra 
Music Division now 


vear’s new course, 
ness, conceived by 
dio direct r, the 
plans to offer a companior 

Singing Is a Business, open to singers 
who are active in some field of n 
Whereas the former course gave 
dents the problems of acting in tl 
tre, on screen, radio and TV, the ne 
course will deal with singing in eve1 
entertainment branch of musi Like 
the Hanna course, Singing Is a B 
ness will be “taught” by 
the music industry The critic 
Downes and Virgil Thomson . 
pected to speak. Lincoln Kirstein a1 
John Gutman will deal with music in 
the operatic field. Joseph Rosenstock, 
director of the New York City Opera, 
will speak for the conductor's view- 
point, and Peter Herman Adler will 
deal with opera on TV. André Mer- 
tens, of Columbia Artists; Marks 
Levine, of NCAC; and Mrs. Anna 


(Continued on page 33) 
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NEW — 


By Rosert SABIN 


New Edition by Ratz 
Of Schubert Piano Sonatas 


The new edition, in two volumes, 
of Schubert’s Piano Sonatas by Erwin 
Ratz, in accordance with the auto- 
graphs and first editions, will be wel- 
comed by pianists and scholars with 
equal enthusiasm. It is issued by Uni- 
versal Edition and is available from 
Associated Music Publishers in this 
country. 

As Mr. Ratz so truly observes, 
“when dealing with the lifework of 
one of our greatest masters or even 
with only a part of his creations, a 
knowledge of the chronological suc- 
cession of individual works is an im- 
portant prerequisite for a proper con- 
ception of his development within a 
certain group of works and of the re- 
lationship of individual works to each 
other. Whereas in the case of Mozart 
the chronological order is a matter of 
course, thanks to the Kéchel Cata- 
logue newly edited by Einstein, and 
in the case of Beethoven the opus 
numbers, apart from a few isolated 
cases, give a fairly reliable indication 
of the period of composition of the 
works, in the case of Schubert we 
were at the mercy, until quite recently, 
of the completely misleading opus 
numbers, which are in no way related 
to the period of composition, but fol- 
low rather the order in which the 
works were printed, so that frequently 
early works bear very late opus num- 
bers, while late works on the other 
hand have early opus numbers. Now, 
at last, the thematic catalogue of Otto 
Erich Deutsch (indicated by D. V. in 
this edition), so eagerly awaited by 
all Schubert -lovers, has appeared 
(published by J. M. Dent & Sons 
Ltd., London, 1951), so that we can 
draw conclus sions from the numbering 
of a work by Schubert as to its period 
of composition, just as we do in the 
case of Mozart.” 

Since there is still considerable con- 
fusion about the chronological order 
of the sonatas, Mr. Ratz devotes sev- 
eral paragraphs of his interesting 
preface to that problem. Although the 
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dating of the sonatas has been clearly 
established for 25 years, he asserts 
that he has found no book on Schu- 
bert that has appeared since that gives 
the correct order. Each sonata in Mr. 
Ratz’s edition has the Deutsch Cata- 
logue numbering, together with the 
date of composition. 

Twenty-two piano sonatas by Schu- 
bert are known to us. Eleven of them 
were completed and are generaily 
known; but only three were published 
during Schubert's lifetime: the So- 
natas in A minor, Op. 42; in D major, 
Op. 53; and in G major, Op. 78. In 
this new edition, Mr. Ratz has in- 
cluded not only the completed sonatas 
but two of the unfinished sonatas, and 
he promises that the other eight so- 
nata fragments will be issued later in 
a separate volume. 

Let us hope that this excellent new 
edition will inspire pianists to play 
these glorious works more often. 
Anyone lucky enough to hear the late 
Artur Schnabel interpret them will 
remember what an astounding wealth 
of passion, imagination, charm, and 
pure lyric beauty he found in them. 


Unfamiliar Pieces 
By Beethoven 


In 1791, Mozart composed some 
pieces for a musical clock in a Vienna 
museum, of which the director was 
Count Deym. They were of great 
technical skill and beauty, and Bee- 
thoven copied one of them, the Fan- 
tasia in F minor, K. 608, for study 
purposes. So when two sets of short 
pieces by Beethoven were discovered, 
with no indication of what instru- 
ments they were to be performed upon, 
the nature of the music made it seem 
probable that they were intended for 
a musical clock. Beethoven was a 
friend of Count Deym, and dedicated 
some variations to him, and his inter- 
est in the Mozart piece would suggest 
that he might well have tried his hand 
at music for this mechanical device. 

Georg Schunemann arranged two of 
Beethoven’s pieces, a Scherzo and a 
Minuet, for piano, and these have 
been SS in this country by 
Elkan-Vogel, in an edition by Alfred 
Mirovitch. Though much simpler 
than the Mozart works, they are vig- 
orous and charming and well worth 
the attention of teachers who are sick 
unto death of the Minuet in G, Fir 
Elise, and the other thrice-familiar 
Beethoven-pabulum for the young. 
(Beethoven’s name, by the way, was 
Ludwig van Beethoven and not Lud- 
wig von Beethoven, as this edition 
has it.) 


Chamber Music Themes 
Arranged for Piano 


Themes from Great Chamber Music 
is the titke of a volume of piano 
pieces compiled and arranged by 
Henry Levine. It includes excerpts 
from works by Beethoven, Borodin, 
Brahms, Corelli, Dvorak, Haydn, 
Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, and Tchaikovsky. Mr. Levine 
has done his work discreetly, and pia- 
nists will have both pleasure and profit 
in reading through these pieces. The 
volume is issued by Presser. 


A Discussion of Piano 
Teaching Techniques 


In her booklet, Teaching Tech- 
niques for the Piano, Grace Hof- 
heimer has “tried to show some basic 
musical-mechanical procedures and to 
touch upon some points which seem 
recurrently weak in the art of teach- 
ing piano”. She takes up such prob- 








First Performances in New York Concerts 


Choral Works 


Dyson, George: In Honor of the City (Ho- 
bart and William Smith college choruses, 
April 24) ie 

Neukomm, Sigismund: Mount Sinai, or The 
Ten Commandments (Yiddish Culture 
Chorus, May 2) Ae 

Weiner, Lazar: Rhapsody on Chassidic 
Themes No. 2 (Workmen’s Circle Chorus, 
April 4) 


Orchestral Works 


Dalgleish, James: Statement for Orchestra 
_— York Philharmonic-Symphony, May 


1) 

Eggen, Arne: Bjorgulv the Fiddler (Nor- 
wegian concert, April ; 

Grieg, Edvard: The Bell (Norwegian con- 
cert, ae 1) 
Jensen, Ludvig: Partita Sinfonica (Norwe- 
gian wore April 1) 2 
Landré, Guillaume: Symphony No. 3 (Phila 
delphia Orchestra, April 6) 

Lees, Benjamin: Profile for Orchestra 
(NBC Symphony, April 18) 

Saeverud, Harald: Galdreslaatten (Norwe- 
gian concert, April 1) 

Valen, Fartein: Cemetery by the Sea (Nor- 
wegian concert, April 1) 


Concerted Works 


Brant, Henry: Ceremony, for violin, oboe, 
and cello with four solo voices and or- 
chestra (Columbia University Orchestra, 
April 3) 

Eggé, Klaus: Concerto No. 2 for Piano and 
Strings (Norwegian concert, April 1) 

Hovhaness, Alan: Concerto for Piano and 
Strings, No. 9 (Felice Takakjian, April 
10) 

Mohaupt, Richard: Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra (New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, April 29) 


Chamber Works 


Burkhard, Willy: Serenade for Eight Solo 
Instruments, Op. 77 (Swiss music con- 
cert, April 12) _ 

Rieti, Vittorio: Third String Quartet (Com- 
posers Forum, April 16) 

Schnabel, Artur: String Quartet No. 1 
(Schnabel Memorial concert, April 17) 
Tischhauser, Franz: Cassation for Nine In- 
struments (Swiss music concert, April 12) 


Piano Works 


Bentzon, Niels Viggo: Partita, Op, 
(1945) (Ernest Ulmer, April 26) 

Boulez, Pierre: Premiere Sonate (D; 
Tudor, April 28) a a 

Brown, Earle: 25 Pages (David Tu 
April 14) é 
— Perspectives; 4 Systems (David Tud; 
April 28) ‘ 

Cage, John: 4'33” (David Tudor, April \; 
- Music for Piano 4 through 10 (Da, 
Tudor, April 28) 

Damase, Jean-Michel: Sonata (Jean-Mic 
Damase, April 20) ; 

Feldman, Morton: Intersection 3; Ext 
sions 3 (David Tudor, April 28) 

Kassern, Tadeusz: Sonata Brevis (Mar 
Zarzeczna, April 4) 

Lieberman, Rolf: Sonata (Composers of 7 





ay, April 26) 

Messiaen, Olivier: Mode de Valeurs ct 
tensités (David Tudor, April 28) 

Oboussier, Robert: Fantasie (Swiss m 
concert, April 12) 

Reiser, Violet: Valse de Concert (Car 
Alcaro, April 30) 

Schuman, William: 
Webster, April 6) 

Smit, Leo: Fantasy, The Farewell (( 
posers of Today, April 26 ) 

Turel, Severin: Preludes (Severin Tur 
April 25) 

Wolff, Christian: For Piano II (David 7 
dor, April 14) 

Wolpe, Stefan: Two studies; Presto ‘ur 
(David Tudor, April 28) 


: 


Voyage (Beveri 


Instrumental Works 


Alexander, Josef: Sonata for Cello 
ano (Composers of Today, April 2 


Songs 
Martin, Frank: Six monologues from Jed 
mann (Swiss music concert, April |2) 
Shaw, Clifford: Since First I Saw Y 
Face (Richard Kirby, April 4) 
Weisgall, Hugo: Nine Soldier Songs (( 
posers of Today, April 26) 


Operas 


Rameau, Jean Philippe: Hippolyte et Ar 
(Concert Choir, April 11) 

Strauss, Richard: Capriccio (Juillia 0 
era Theatre, April 2) 





lems as the relation of musical un- 
derstanding to technique, mechanism, 
posture, touch, tonal quality, tensions, 
spacing on the keyboard, pedaling, 
practice, memorizing, relations be- 
tween parents, teachers, and students, 
and the elements of music itself. She 
warns against “cheap music, poor 
editions, distortions of rhythm or tone, 
bad muscular tensions, carelessness 
because of youth” and points out 
that “only an honest and well-rou- 
tined technique can express the truth 
of music”. The volume, which con- 
tains many practical hints, is issued 
by Belwin, Inc., Rockville Centre, 


New York. 


Choral Compositions 
By Crist and Kemmer 


Really, Really So, a fanciful poem 
about a child’s imaginary world by 
Maley Bainbridge Crist has been set 
by Bainbridge Crist for two-part 
chorus (SA), or unison, with piano. 
George W. Kemmer has harmonized 
and arranged a Negro Spiritual, 
There is A Balm In Gilead, for four- 
part chorus (SATB) with piano. 
Both of these choral pieces are pub- 
lished by Galaxy Music Corporation. 


Sacred and Secular 
Songs by Americans 


Julia Perry’s setting of portions of 
Isaiah 52:7, How Jeautiful Are the 
Feet, for medium voice and piano or 
organ, has a refreshing simplicity and 
sturdiness about it. Miss Perry has 
too much taste to introduce senti- 
mental effects where they would be 
inappropriate. Richard Hageman has 
set Joseph M. Plunkett’s verse, I 
See His Blood Upon the Rose, for 
high voice in E flat or medium-high 
voice in C, with piano. The poem is 
a mystical vision of Christ in na- 
ture, and Mr. Hageman brings the 
song to a dramatic climax on the 
phrase, “His cross is every tree.” 

In the secular vein is Amy Worth’s 
murmurous lullaby, Sheep That Go 
Over the Hill, a setting of verses by 
Josephine Daskam Bacon, for medi- 
um voice and piano. Clarence Olm- 


stead has written a lush setting | 
Ernest Dowson’s lush poem, Out of 
Misty Dream, for low or mediu 
voice and piano. All of these fou 
songs are issued by Galaxy Mus 
Corporation. 


Tulsa Philharmonic 
To Have New Manager 


St. Lovurs.—Kenneth G. Shuller 
associate musical director of the § 
Louis Municipal Opera Associati 
has resigned that post to become mar 
ager of the Tulsa Philharmonic, H 
Arthur Brown, conductor. M: 
Schuller was for ten years managin: 
director of the St. Louis Light Oper 
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(COMPOSERS CORNER 





The National Association for Amer- 
ican Composers and Conductors in- 
yites composers to submit works suit- 
able for performance in its Town 
Hall series next season. Songs, piano 
solos, two-piano pieces, and chamber 
works, instrumental and choral, will 
be received by the NAACC until May 
30. Their address is 15 West 67th St., 
New York 23. 


A series of six concerts sponsored 
in Athens by the United States Infor- 
mation Service has recently given 
Greek music-lovers an opportunity to 


) discover the work of contemporary 
| Americans. 


Among the featured works 


during this series were Douglas 


| Moore's Down East Suite, for violin 


and piano; Walter Piston's Violin 
Sonaia; Ray Green's Festival Fugues, 
and American Toccata for piano; 
Quincy Porter's Sonata for horn and 
piano; David Diamond's Third Quar- 
tet; and Daniel Gregory Mason's 
Quariet on Negro Themes. 


Roy Harris has agreed to write a 
work for piano and orchestra for the 
Hariford Symphony, Fritz Mahler, 
conductor. The new work, a folksong 
fantasy, will be performed during the 
orchestra’s 1954-55 season with the 
composer’s wife, Johana Harris, as 
soloist... Paul Creston'’s Second 
and Third Symphonies will be com- 
panion pieces in a forthcoming West- 
minsier recording by the National 
Symphony under Howard Mitchell. A 
recent Capitol release contains Cres- 
ton’s String Quartet, Op. 8. 


The premiere of Bernard _Wage- 
ngar's Short Overture was given by 
the Louisville Symphony, which com- 
missioned the work, on March 6. On 
the same day, Willem Statius- Mueller 
performed Wagenaar’s Sonata for 
Piano over New York’s _ station 
WNYC ... Ernest Kanitz' newiy 
comp leted ‘opera, Kumana, was heard 
in part on WNYC’s Mrs. Opera pro- 
gram on Feb. 14. The excerpts were 
prepared by the opera workshop of 
the University of California, Los 
Angeles, under the direction of Jan 
Popper . . . An Intimate Concerts 
program over WNYC, also on Feb. 
14, offered the first performances of 
an oboe sonata by Edward Herzog 
and a song by John Edmunds. 


The late Jerzy Fitelberg was hon- 
ored in a memorial lecture-recital con- 
ducted by Felix R. Labunski at the 
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ed York Public Library on April 
A new work by Mae Doelling 
Schmidt, Enchanted Garden in Gnome- 
ville, was presented by the Chicago 
Women’s Musical Club on April 9 . 
Arthur Plettner, who is Juilliard Pro- 
fessor of Music at the University of 
Chattanooga, has completed an orches- 
tral work commissioned by the Ba- 
varian State Conservatory. The new 
work, Intrada concertante, was writ- 
ten to celebrate the conservatory’s 
150th anniversary. 
- . . 

A Wind Quintet by Karl Meister 
received its first performance over the 
Bavarian Radio on March 29. . . An- 
other item from Germany discloses 
that Thornton Wilder’s The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey has been given an 
operatic setting by Hermann Reutter. 
The opera_will have its world pre- 
miere on June 21 at the Frankfurt 
festival. 

+ . . 

Benjamin Britten is collaborating 
with the young South African-born 
choreographer, John Cranko, on a 
full-length ballet for production at 
Sadler’s Wells in London. 

. . . 

Carnegie Hall has honored Jan 
Sibelius by building a special niche for 
the permanent display of a bust of the 
composer by the Finnish sculptor 
Mauno Oittenen. 


CONTESTS 


AGO ANTHEM Contest. Auspices: 
American Guild of Org: unists. For 
an anthem for mixed voices, not 
exceeding six minutes in length. 
Open to any composer residing in 





the United States or Canada. 
Award: $150, and__ publication. 
Deadline: Jan. 1, 1955. Address: 


American Guild of Organists, 630 
Fifth Ave., New York 20. 

MARIAN ANDERSON SCHOLARSHIP. 
Open to young singers. Deadline: 


May 31. Address: Alyse Anderson, 
762 S. Martin St., Philadelphia 46. 
NATIONAL SONGWRITERS CONTEST. 


Auspices: Musicians Club of Amer- 
ica. For a song of classical, popu- 
lar, or other nature, and for a lyric 
poem. Open to any North or South 
American composer or __ lyricist. 
Awards: $1,000 (winning song); 
$500 (winning lyrics) ; and publica- 
tion. Deadline: Dec. 31. Address: 
National Songwriters Contest, P. 
O. Box 1861, Miami 11. 

Nicoto PAGANINI VIOLIN COMPETI- 
TION. Open to violinists of any 
nationality. Deadline: Aug. 15. Ad- 
dress: Civico Instituto Colombiano, 
Segreteria del Premio Internazion- 
ale di Violino, Palazzo Tursi, Via 
Garibaldi 9, Genoa, Italy. 

PHILADELPHIA FuNp Society Com- 
POSITION Prize. Auspices: Musical 
Fund Society of Philadelphia. For 
a choral-orchestral work of ten to 


twenty minutes in length. Open to 
composers of any _ nationality. 
Award: $1,000. Deadline: Dec. 31. 


Address: F. William Sunderman, 
1025 Walnut St., Philadelphia 7. 


The Walter W. Naumburg Musical 
Foundation announces four awards 
winners this year — Martha Flowers, 
soprano, of Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
William George Doppmann, pianist, 
of Cincinnati; Jules Eskin, cellist, of 
Philadelphia; and Jean Wentworth, 
pianist, of Chicago. Each of these 
young artists will be presented under 
Naumburg auspices in a New York 
recital debut during the 1954-55 sea- 
son... . The $300 prize for the best 


piano quintet in the 1953 Friends of 
Harvey Gaul Contest has been won by 
Ramiro Cortes, of Los Angeles. A 
special prize of $100 was given to 
Isadore Freed, of New York City, 
for his Trio for harp, flute, and viola. 
: Linda Worsley, a student at 
Brigham Young University, has been 
named winner of a $500 scholarship 
in a nation-wide composition contest 
sponsored by the National League of 
American Pen Women. The winning 
work was Miss Worsley’s Three Bal- 
let Legends. 


CITY OPERA 


(Continued from page 10) 
Madama Butterfly, April 10, 2:30 


Camilla Williams’ lovely, mature, 
and very thoughtful singing-acting 
was a joy in this performance of the 
Puccini opera. As an artist she takes 
on stature and added dimension with 
each new season. David Lloyd sang 
well enough as Pinkerton, but pro- 
jected the character a bit coldly—or 
was it merely casually? The rest of 
the cast included Frances Bible as 
Suzuki, Mary Le Sawyer as Kate 
Pinkerton, Ralph Herbert as Sharp- 
less, Luigi Vellucci as Goro, Emile 
Renan as Yamadori, Leon Lishner as 
the Bonze (his first with the com- 
pany), and Thomas Powell as the 
Imperial Commissioner. Thomas P. 
Martin conducted. 





—W. F. 
Tosca, May 2, 2:30 


The next to the last performance of 
the City Opera season brought the 
debut with the company of Frank 
Eckart, as Cavaradossi in Tosca. 
When used full strength, the tenor’s 
voice focused to a point of consider- 
able vibrancy and impact; otherwise 
it retained an agreeable but colorless 
tone. Mr. Eckart entered wholeheart 
edly into the more hectically dramatic 
scenes, looked good, and generally 
turned in an able performance. Mary 
Curtis’ knowledgeable, well-sung Tos- 
ca and Walter Cassel’s sonorous- 
veleol Scarpia were the other major 
components of a production enthusi- 
astically conducted by Julius Rudel. 
Emile Renan (Sacristan), Norman 
Treigle (Angelotti), Luigi Vellucci 
(Spoletta), Arthur Newman (Sciar- 
rone), Mary Kreste (Shepherd), and 
Thomas Powell (Jailer) completed 
the cast. 


—R. A. E 
OTHER PERFORMANCES 


Puccini’s La Bohéme was given its 
first performance during the New 
York City Opera’s spring season on 
April 10, with Dolores Mari and 
Peggy Bonini appearing for the first 
time with the company as Mimi and 
Musetta. On the following afternoon, 
three singers were new to the com- 
pany’s casts for Rigoletto. They were 
Cornell MacNeil in the title role, 
Gloria Lane as Maddalena, and Nor- 
man Treigle as Monterone. Jim Haw- 
thorne made his debut at the City 
Center as Narraboth in the evening's 
performance of Salome. 

Stepping into their roles for the 
first time over the weekend of April 
17 and 18 were John Druary as Al- 
fredo in Saturday’s La Traviata, Ar- 
thur Newman as the Father in a 
matinee of Hansel and Gretel on Sun- 
day, and Mr. Treigle in the title role 
of The Marriage of Figaro that night 

The final performance of Salome 
was given on April 21, with Ralph 
Herbert singing Jokanaan for the 
first time this season. The second 
double bill comprising Copland’s The 
Tender Land and Amahl and the 
Night Visitors on the 22nd listed 
debut by Miles Nekolny, who sang 
Melchoir in the Menotti work. Leon 
Lishner sang his first Balthazar in 
this performance. 

Carol Smith made her debut with 
the company on Sunday evening, 


April 25, singing Dame Quickly in 
the new production of Falstaff, and 
Jim Hawthorne was heard for the 
first time in the role of Fenton. Ellen 
Faull sang her first Butterfly this 
year on the preceding Saturday. The 
final Falstaff was presented on the 
30th, with William Wilderman mak- 
ing his initial appearance in the title 
role. 

Changes of cast in performances 
closing the company’s spring season 
here involved Jo Sullivan, who sang 
her first Adele in the Fledermaus ot 
May 1, and five newcomers f° the 
cast of Showboat on May 2—Burl 
Ives as Captain Andy, Jim Hawthorne 
as Gaylord Ravenal, Helen Phillips 
as Queenie, Lawrence Winters as Joe, 
and Donn Driver as Frank. 


Ventnor Plans Seventh 
Summer Music Festival 

VENTNOR, N. J.—For the seventl 
year, the Ventnor Summer Music Fes- 
tival will be held in this attractive 
suburb of Atlantic City. The concerts 
will take place on five Tuesday eve- 
nings in August on the Ventnor Pier 
Artists engaged to appear are as fol 
lows: Aug. 3, Elena Nikolaidi, con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
Aug. 10, Herman Godes, pianist; Aug 
17, Leonard Rose, cellist; Aug. 24 
Norman Carol, violinist; and Aug. 31 
Jan Peerce, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera 


Correction 


The photograph on page 29 of the 
Special oe of MusicaL AMERICA 
showing the Baton Rouge Symphony 
playing in a hospital was incorrect 
on two counts. The orchestra was 
not conducted, as stated, by Emi 
Cooper but by Richard Korn, and the 
patients in the hospital were not vet 
erans but sufferers from Hansen’ 
Disease 
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(Continued from page 25) 
musical garden which she cultivated 
with such expertise. 

The accompaniments of George 
Reeves were well adapted to serve as 
a background to her art. 


—R. M. K. 


Norma Jean, Soprano, 
Kenneth Lane, Tenor, 
Carnegie Hall, April 25, 5:30 


A joint recital by two singers promi- 
nent in the Greater New York Opera 
Company produced a program of 
operatic arias, duets, and art songs. 
Norma Jean revealed considerable 
stage flair and operatic routine, a nat- 
urally ample voice of dramatic so- 
prano calibre. In her singing of arias 
by Gluck (Divinités du Styx), Verdi 
(Tacea la Notte) and Wagner (Lie- 
bestod) there was, however, some 
overpushing of tone, with consequent 
vibrato and departures from pitch. 
Her song groups, including works by 
Staub, Lenormand, Richard Strauss 
and von Shillings, showed frequent 
ability capture the mood of the 
works, and warmth of temperament. 

Mr. Lane, who is in his middle 
twenties, appeared last summer in the 


in new york 


role of Mosca in George Antheil’s 
opera Volpone, during its New York 
run. He has a strong voice of good 
metal, and he sang with youthful 
buoyancy, succeeding best in certain 
mezza-voce passages. Elsewhere he 
had a tendency to strain for large 
volume, in both arias and songs. 

The accompaniments by Paul Meyer 
were musicianly, 


—R. M. K. 


Severin Turel, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, April 25 


A first recital in this hall by Severin 
Turel (who had appeared in Carnegie 
Recital Hall last winter) revealed a 
seasoned and at times a brilliant per- 
former. Mr. Turel studied with 
Drzewiecki in his native Poland, with 
Isserlis in Vienna and David Saper- 
ton in New York, and appeared as 
soloist with orchestras in Paris, fol- 
lowing five years’ internment as a war 
prisoner of the Germans. In this re- 
cital he revealed a large and luminous 
tone, and much virtuosity. Interpre- 
tatively, some portions of his program, 
such as the Largo of Chopin’s B minor 
Sonata, were played very satisfyingly. 
In other passages, he seemed inclined 
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to slight the musical thought of the 
work for startling feats of pianism, 
playing both too fast and too percus- 
sively. Among other works heard 
were the pianist’s own descriptive Six 
Sketches, Three Preludes (first per- 
formance), and Polish Rhapsody. 
—R. M. K. 


Caroline Taylor, Pianist 
Town Hall, April 25 (Debut) 


Caroline Taylor, young North Caro- 
lina pianist, made a most auspicious 
debut, wisely choosing a program that 
suited her style and temperament as 
a performer. Her playing of the four 
Scarlatti sonatas that opened her re- 
cital was fluent, well-articulated, and 
graceful, to name only a few of the 
ingratiating qualities that prevailed 
in her performance of the succeeding 
works. These included Beethoven’s 
Sonata in E flat, Op. 31, No. 3; 
Chopin’s Allegro de Concert, Op. 46; 
and shorter pieces by Liszt, Czerny, 
Tcherepnine, and Kent Kennan. Her 
approach was one that elicited sur- 
face charm at the same time that it 
gave evidence of inner sensitivity. The 
delicacy of her tone was shown to 
advantage within the confines of a 
limited and thoughtfully controlled 
dynamic range. A little more bravura 
might have been in order on occasion, 
though, as in the Chopin work, which 
never really came to life. 

—C. B. 


Ernest Ulmer, Pianist 
Town Hall, April 26 


Ernest Ulmer, who made his New 
York recital debut at Times Hall in 
1950, played his first Town Hall pro- 
gram on this occasion. He opened 
with the first American performance 
of Partita, Op. 38 (1945) by the 
voung Danish composer Niels Viggo 
3entzon. It proved to be one of those 
pretentious, long-winded pieces that 
reveal the soundness of the author’s 
craftsmanship but nothing of his ideas 
about music. Mr. Ulmer followed it 
with Beethoven’s Waldstein Sonata. It 
was clear by this time that the pianist 
was secure in his technique, but his 
approach to Beethoven disclosed fur- 
ther his sensitivity and intelligence as 
a musician. His interpretation of the 
sonata relied heavily on uwunderstate- 
ment and failed to project some of 
the work’s essential musical features. 
But it was, in the strictest sense of 
the word, an interpretation, and that, 
in a young artist, is a satisfying thing. 
What Mr. Ulmer had to communi- 
cate, he communicated, and the lis- 
tener felt he was receiving a personal 
evaluation of the work at hand. 
Gabrieli’s Due Intonazioni, a Fantasia 
Chromatica by Sweelinck, and Ravel’s 
Gaspard de la Nuit completed the 
program. 


i. 2. 


Philippa Duke Schuyler, Pianist 
Town Hall, April 29 


Philippa Duke Schuyler, who ap- 
peared at the Lewisohn Stadium as a 
child prodigy, won prizes for her 
youthful compositions, and more re- 
cently toured Europe, gave her second 
Town Hall recital. Now 21, she 
showed a notably vigorous style and 
a conception of musical works that 
was temperamental and dramatic. On 
the other hand, her technical finish 
of performance did not, on this oc- 
casion, appear to have kept pace with 
her growth in musical feeling and 
digital dexterity. Cultivation of a 
smoother legato and better equaliza- 
tion of weight between the hands 
seemed to be among the young pian- 
ist’s present needs. Some of her best 
work was done when she restrained 
her impetuous manner. She conveyed 
the lyric qualities of the slow move- 
ment of Beethoven’s Appassionata 
Sonata with genuine charm. 

The program also included the 
Bach-Busoni Chaconne, the Bach- 
Liszt Prelude and Fugue in A minor 


(wherein the organ style was welf 
captured), Ravel’s Sonatine, Griffes 
Sonata in D minor, and other works 


—R. M.K 


Eedo Karriso, Tenor 
Carnegie Hall, May 2 (5:30) 


Eedo Karriso, who was making his 
American debut in this recital, is a 
Estonian-born tenor who has sung 
leading roles at opera houses in Vj. 
enna and Stockholm, as well as in his 
native country. For his first appear 
ance here he offered a program of 
arias by Puccini, Verdi, and Gior. 
dano, and groups of Estonian and 
Finnish songs. His singing was vari- 
able, but revealed a voice of ampk 
volume and flexibility. His lower an 
middle registers were resonant an 
well supported; his upper tones, how. 
ever, were frequently breathy and 
subject to strain. As for Mr. Kar. 
riso’s performance, it is hard to say 
that it was musically satisfying. The 
tenor exercised little control  witl 
regard to expressive detail, so that 
faulty phrasing or overemphasis often 
tended to distort the flow of a vocal 
line. His interpretations were appro- 
priately colored, particularly in the 
case of the Scandinavian songs, but 
were generally calculated more to in 








press the ear than quicken the heart 


oe 


John Ranck, Pianist 
Carnegie Recital Hall, May 2 (5:30) 


John Ranck, who was found to be 
a gifted musician and a sincere artist 
was sponsored in this recital by the 
Carl Friedberg Music Foundation 
His program was wholly enjoyabk 
and offered a seldom-heard work by 
Poulenc entitled Les Soirées de N 
zelles, a delightful excursion int 
musical nonsense written in the salon 
style at which the French composer 
excels. It is built around a set oi 
eight satirical portraits (composed at 
Nazelles, an unspecified country house) 
with Satie-esque titles like Le Comble 
de la distinction and Le Contentement 
de soi. They require considerable 
technical facility and a droll sense of 
humor, both of which Mr. Ranck 
He preceded the Poulenc 
work with finished performances of 
Ravel's Sonatine and three Fauré 

7, 8, and 9, Op. 103, 


possessed. 


Preludes, Nos. 7, 
playing with a rare beauty of tone 
and, in the latter, with gratifying 
poetic intensity. In the second halt 
of his program, containing Hinde- 
mith’s Third Piano Sonata and Bach's 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue, Mr. 
Ranck combined keyboard  flouris! 
with an uncommon ability to delineate 
musical architecture. Both works were 
performed with rhythmic vigor and 
dynamic excitement. But inner voices 
were always clearly defined, and 
phrase-to-phrase movement was con- 
sistently meaningful. 


OTHER EVENTS 


Beveridge Webster played William 
Schuman’s Voyage for the first time 
in New York in a recital at the YM 
& YWHA on April 6... On the 
11th, the Carl Friedberg Music Foun- 
dation sponsored Alice Howland, 
mezzo-soprano, in a program at Car- 
negie Recital Hall. 

A Composers Forum concert on 
April 16 listed works by Leland Smith 
and Vittorio Rieti, whose Third Quar- 
tet received its first New York per- 
formance . . . Debuts were made the 
following week by Jean-Michel Da- 
mase, a young French pianist-com- 
poser (his own Sonata for Piano was 
heard for the first time locally), and 
by Manuel Gayel, a guitarist from 
Puerto Rico. 

On April 25, Aristo Artists pre- 
sented Lois McCauley, soprano; An- 
najean Brown, contralto; Frederick 
Loadwick, tenor; and Earl Lippy, 
baritone Rosalyn Tureck’s con- 
temporary music project, now called 
Composers of Today, entered its third 
season on the 26th. 
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George Judd To Retire as Manager 
Of Boston Symphony This Summer 


Boston 


WO news items almost put the 
3oston Symphony’s pre-Easter 


concerts in the shade. Already 
announced was the orchestra’s con- 
tract with the National Broadcasting 
Company, in which it will replace the 
NBC Symphony as the company’s 


George E. 
Judd 


regular presented symphonic organi- 
zation 

The other was the announcement of 
the resignation of George E. Judd, 
much admired manager of the orches- 
tra. An official of the organization 
for forty years and its manager since 


1925, Mr. Judd will retire at the end 
of the Berkshire Festival this sum- 
mer to a farm he owns near Cannons- 


ville, N. Y. 
Succeeding Mr. Judd will be Thom- 
as D. Perry, Jr., currently assistant 
manager of the orchestra. He has 
_ with the symphony since World 
War II. Prior to that he managed ihe 
placement bureau of the Curtis Insti- 
Music in Philadelphia and had 
aa the concert hall of the New 
ind Mutual Life Insurance Com- 






This year the Boston Symphony 
had to abandon, temporarily, Charles 
Munch’s custom of alternating the St. 
Matthew and St. John Passions of 
Bach on Good Friday. The reason 
was the large amount of choral music 
included this season. The program 
performed was purely symphonic: the 
Good Friday Spell from Wagner's 
Parsifal, as the one item associated 
with Easter; a repetition of Honeg- 
ger’s First Symphony (heard last No- 
vember), and the C major Symphony 
of Schubert. The Parsifal excerpt 
was well done. It might have gone 
just a trifle faster, though that is a 
matter of taste, and the brass might 
have had a deeper mellowness, al- 
though Mr. Munch’s Gallic ear pre- 
fers a lighter and more penetrating 
s¢ nority. But the reading had that 
other-world tranquility that is the 
essence of the Good Friday Spell. 

[t was fine to hear the Honegger 
azain so soon, for it is music of much 
cleverness and a resourceful technique, 
even if no masterpiece and a bit over- 
ly waggish. The Schubert went well 
in all respects. 

Of the scores created upon com- 
mission for the Boston Symphony’s 
fiftieth anniversary, in 1930-31, sev- 
eral have retired quietly into deserved 


obscurity. One which is pretty good 
stuff, though not of substantial im- 
portance, was the Third Symphony, 
in G minor, contributed by Albert 
Roussel. Mr. Munch and the Boston 
Symphony gave us another chance to 
hear it at the Symphony Hall con- 
certs of April 2 and 3, and once again 
this breezy, clever, pleasant-sounding 
and admirably orchestrated music 
made its effect. 

The work was flanked, in these con- 
certs, by Mozart’s rococo Paris Sym 
phony, elegantly done, and Harold in 
Italy, one of the few major scores by 
Hector Berlioz that Mr. Munch had 
not performed here in the past. The 
soloist was Joseph De Pasquale, the 
excellent first desk of this orchestra’s 
viola section, and the important harp 
part was turned in his usual fine style 
by Bernard Zighera. Mr. De Pasquale 
played beautifully. 

Cyrus Durcin 


Festivals 


(Continued from page 4) 


Park, where the Denver Symphony 
can be heard in a summer series un- 
der the direction of Saul Caston. And 
somewhat further west on Route 40, 
on the edge of Routt National Park 
is Steamboat Springs, Colo., where a 
folk dance festival will be held in 
August. 

Southeast to Inspiration Point in 
Eureka Springs, Ark., one can find a 
oF rtory made up of The Bartered 
Bride, Hansel and Gretel, and Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s Shanewis. The 
dates here are June 21 to July 31. 

Finally, on the California coast, one 
can begin in Los Angeles as early as 
May 2 by attending one of the Sun- 
day afternoon concerts sponsored by 
the city’s Bureau of Music. June 27 
is the closing date for this series, 
which is followed by the formidable 
Hollywood Bowl series. No definite 
information is available as yet on thie 
Bowl dates. 

Santa Barbara will be the locale for 
a Pacific Coast Festival opening on 
June 24. During a_ ten-day 
terminating July 4 the guests will in- 
clude Antal Dorati and Walter Hendl, 
who will share the podium in a series 
of chamber-orchestra concerts. To the 
north, a leisurely drive up Route 101 
should bring one to Carmel for the 
annual Bach festival, which will be 
held from July 19 to 25. 

Still in the Los Angeles vicinity is 
the Redlands Bow] and to the south, 
also on Route 101, the San Diego 
Summer Symphonies conducted by 
Robert Shaw. 

3y way of conclusion, it should be 
noted that the festival hopper making 
a coast-to-coast leap will discover con- 
current series in the Chicago area. 
Free concerts at Grant Park will be 
running from June 23 to Aug. 15, and 
the Chicago Symphony will be taking 
its annual stand at Ravinia for a six- 
week period beginning June 29. 
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Manhattan School of Music 
JANET D. SCHENCK, DIRECTOR 
SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 7 TO JULY 30, 1954 


BACHELOR AND MASTER OF 
MUSIC DEGREES 


Master in Music Education 
For information write to 


Registrar 
238 East 105th Street New York 29, N. Y. 
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"A Summer Workshop for Singers” 


ADIRONDACK STUDIO OF SONG 


on 180 acre estate at Diamond Pt., Lake George, N. Y. 
July | CONCERT ¢ OPERA © LIGHT OPERA * ORATORIO 


to Faculty, Johnston, Maison, Tarrasch, Mme. Gauthier, 


September 4 Wilson, Sacco, Fink. 


Write to Donald Johnston, Director, Studio of Song, 
850 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


ALBERT ALPHIN, Dir. 6 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 
A Complete School of MUSIC, DRAMA and DANCE 
Degree, Diploma, Certificate Courses. Faculty of 50. 


Dormitories for Women. Catalog on request. 
Member of National Association of Schools of Music 














Peabody Conservatory of Music 


REGINALD STEWART, Director © Summer Session—June 28-August 7 


Complete musical training in all branches for the beginner or advanced student. Gomgertion. 
music therapy, sacred music, concert career, Scholarships available. Virtuoso, B. Mus., M. Mu 
Teacher's Certificate. Specializing in preparation of orchestral musicians with Music Education 
background, Member NASM. Dormitory facilities for men and women. 


REGISTRAR—17 E. MT. VERNON PLACE, BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


William S. Naylor, Ph.D., Director and Dean of Faculty 
A distinguished professional school of music and the allied arts. 
Degree courses with majors in Piano, Voice, Orchestral Instruments, 
Composition, Music Education 
Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati. Member of the National Association 
of Schools of Music 
Catalog will be sent on request 





Cincinnati 19, Ohio 





Write Dept. MA Highland Ave. and Oak St. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE of MUSIC 


Summer Session 1954, June 21st through July 30th. 
114 East 85th St., New York 28 RE 7-5751 


BALDWIN - WALLACE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Berea, Ohio (Suburb of Cleveland) Cecil W. Munk, Director 
Courses leading to degrees cage Ege. ae Music, B. Mus. Ed., and 








Chartered 1878 
Arved Kurtz, Director 





Courses leading to Diploma. 
Individual and Class lessens. 




















PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 
Founded 1870 Institution of Higher Learning 
DISTINGUISHED FACULTY DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS 

Veteran’s Work on credit basis 
Assoc. Mem. NASM—Jani Szanto, Director 1617 Spruce St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


The Cleveland Institute of Music 


WARD LEWIS, Acting Director Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, 
3411 Euclid Ave., _—— 15, Ohio Bachelor of Science in Education* 
Member of N.A.S (*by transfer to Kent State Univ. or Western Reserve Univ. ) 

















CADEMY oF VOCAL ARTS 


... the only non-profit organization devoting its resources exclu- 
sively to the complete training of the talented American singer. 


Students accepted on Scholarship Basis Only 


Admission by Gompetitive 
Auditions Only 


1920 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
College of Music 


ROBERT A. CHOATE, Dean 


Intersession—June 1 to July 10 
Summer Session—July 12 to August 21 


* 
SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Strings — George Bornoftt 

Bands — Lee Chrisman 

Orchestra — Francis Findlay 

Choral — Allen Lannom 

Musicology — Karl Geiringer 

Composition — Hugo Norden 
UNDERGRADUATE and 


GRADUATE DEGREE PROGRAMS 


For further information, write 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
College of Music 


25 BLAGDEN STREET 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 








Philadelphia Conservatory 
,of Music 77th Year 
216 South 20th Street 
Maria Ezerman Drake, Director 


Eminent Faculty 
Expert Child Training 
Complete Degree Courses 


216 S. 20th St. LOcust 7-1877 








JOHN HERRICK 


BARITONE 


Concert — Radio — Oratorio 
Teacher of Singing 
171 W. 71 St., New York 23, N. Y.—TR. 7-7594 














RICHARDSON 


IRWIN 


Teacher of Successful Singe: 
Fer many years Faculty souee Seheol of Musle 


ere Y 
ROYAL ACAD. MUSIC, LONDON, ENG. 
COLUMBIA Univesity. new Y » W. 
& TIEMANN PLACE, WN. Y. ok, " HF 








ADELINA P._ 


VALDANE 


Voice - Coaching - Speech 
18. Jord fe. 


1714 ll St. 
TR 7-7141 and TR 7-6700 


Ri 6-2757 


MEISLE 


Formerly Metropolitan Opera Association 
Teacher of Singing 
333 W.57thSt.,NewYork19 CO5-5329 



































WILLIAM S. 


BRADY 


Teacher of Singing 


257 WEST 86th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone : : TRafalgar 4-2810 














JASCHA 


RUSHKIN 


Voice teacher of 
ETTORE PONNO—Leading tenor, San Carlo, Naples 
FRANK PALUMBO—Baritone, San Francisco Opera 


Studie: 256 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 25, UN, 4-4806 
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Subsidies 


(Continued from page 6) 


ever smaller reservoir of competent 
players to draw upon, it automatically 
produces a stagnation in which any 
technical or artistic improvement. in 
the orchestra is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to attain. The reason is that 
good players, under the circumstances, 
are hard to get and hard to hold. 
It is well known that many of the 
best instrumentalists in community 
orchestras, especially among the winds 
and percussion, are young people of 
high school and college age—out- 
standingly gifted student musicians 
who flash across the local skies like 
meteors. But, because the orchestra 
cannot pay them adequately, it cannot 
hold them and they soon are off to 
greener pastures in New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, or 
some other mecca where their talent 
will have a chance to earn its proper 
reward. 

Thus a syphoning process constantly 
is at work draining off the cream of 
the orchestra’s personnel. And this ex- 
plains why many community orches- 
tras never seem to progress notably 
from one season to the next. I am 
well acquainted with one such or- 
chestra, which has been in existence 
for more than a quarter-century. This 
orchestra is less versatile, less pro- 
ficient technically, and less mature 
artistically today than it was the day 
it was founded. And this, I believe, 
is no isolated instance. 

In such cases, idealistic young con- 
ductors and orchestra players who 
take music seriously frequently be- 
come disillusioned and finally dis- 
gusted, and they sometimes throw up 
the whole thing as a waste of time 
and effort. These are the cases in 
which the artistic sights of the orches- 
ra’s sponsors are not high; in which 
the project, per se, is more important 
than the end product. These are the 
cases in which an artistic objective is 
so diminutive in the eyes of the spon- 
sors that any offer of outside finan- 
cial aid would certainly be received as 
an unwelcome gift if not an imper- 
tinence. 


Some Objections 


On the other hand, those who object 
to government subsidy on the grounds 
that it would mean deleterious gov- 
ernment control have a_ substantial 
brief in their favor. Many people, like 
Mr. Cabot, would be glad to avail 
themselves of a government grant if 
it did not carry with it the threat of 
bureaucratic and political manipula- 
tion. We have had some experience of 
this sort of thing in the United States 
in years past, and we know the kind 
of nonsense and chicanery it can lead 
to. Mr. Petrillo points out that 
European music has existed under 
government benevolence for genera- 
tions. It has. But certainly no one 
in Europe would seriously suggest 
that this benevolence has not been 
accompanied by intrigue, political 
favoritism, bureaucratic inertia and 
ignorance, feather-bedding, and out- 
rageous exploitations of the sinecure. 
In Europe, however, the _ state- 
employed musician has been accepted 
as a part of the milieu, like the 
postal clerk or the policeman, and 
the political eccentricities of his acti- 
vities are taken in stride. To accept 
a sine qua non of such character in 
the arts is still abhorrent to the aver- 
age American. 

As a matter of fact, the fear of 
government control would seem to be 
at the root of most negative reactions 
to federal aid. There have been many 
hints that subsidy at the municipal 
or state level would be more accept- 
able, presumably on the theory that it 
would be more manageable and poten- 
tially less dangerous to local sov- 
ereignty. Probably most organizations 
would be glad to get some money, 
but not at the price of control nor 
even the suggestion thereof. In this 


light, then, it would seem to behoove 
sponsors of federal legislation to take 
a different tack and propose, perhaps, 
something like an artistic FHA to 
which worthy and needy organizations 
could go for money. The collateral 
would be the artistic integrity of the 
applicants; reimbursement would be 
the ultimate artistic achievement. 
Something of this sort would be more 
selective, more practical to administer, 
and more in the American tradition. 


Howell 


(Continued from page 6) 

Title II is based on the Hill-Burton 
Hospital Construction Act for its 
precedent. Comparison of these Acts 
with my bill will show the striking 
similarity between them. It seems 
clear that if the Federal Government 
can work with our scientists and our 
doctors with splendidly beneficial re- 
sults in local communities from coast 
to coast then surely the Federal Gov- 
ernment can logically be given a role 
in the arts through legislation modeled 
on the Science Act and the Hill-Bur- 
ton Act. The way to avoid the de- 
plorable standards of the WPA art 
projects is to develop sound legisla- 
tion and get it enacted into law beiore 
a national emergency is upon us. This 
course was recommended, for instance, 
by Floyd G. Blair in his 1952 Annual 
Report to the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society of New York. 

It is my conviction that once the 
Federal Government gives the cultural 
and artistic side of our lives the 
recognition it deserves, recognition al- 
ready granted the sciences by our 
Government, then private, business, 
and foundation gifts to the arts will 
be forthcoming. Individuals are al- 
lowed up to twenty per cent tax de- 
ductions, and business up to five per 
cent for contributions to educational, 
culture, and fine arts programs but 
the arts get small support from these 
allowable tax deductions provided by 
the Congress. It is from this area of 
private giving that the lion’s share of 
support for the fine arts must come 
in our country. Currently, however, 
such contributions for educational and 
cultural purposes by the business com 
munity average under one per cent 
for a total of about $235 million 
vearly, whereas a contribution of ap- 
— itely one and_ three-quarter 
billions of dollars is possible under 
the tax laws. Additional large sums 
are allowable and tax free under the 
twenty per cent individual rates. Many 
beading businessmen, including Frank 

Abrams of Standard Oil of New 
an and the business committee of 
the National Planning Association, 
have for several years tried to stimu- 


late business giving for educational, 
cultural, and artistic purposes. 


The recent extensive proposal by | 


William Zeckendorf, of the New York 
firm of Webb and Knapp, for over- 
all redevelopment and slum clearance 
of Southwest Washington, ties in very 
closely with my proposal for a Na- 
tional Theatre and Music Center in 
the Nation’s Capital. The redevelop- 
ment plan is to be financed by private 
capital with the exception of the cul- 
tural center, which would probably 
need government funds for at least 
a major portion unless, as provided 
in my bill, funds for such a center 
were contributed by private business, 
foundations, and wealthy individuals. 
Some day, Washington may rival 
Paris as a great cultural center. This 
will contribute much toward Ameri- 
can leadership of the world’s free na- 
tions, which are proud of their cul- 
ture and have national art programs 
In a recent letter to me C. M. C 
roll writes in part: “At first glance 
the new Bills seem to be a consider- 
able improvement on the old ones. | 
am particularly gratified at the pro- 
posed reorganization of the Comm s- 
sion of Fine Arts. Your interest in 
the cultural welfare of our country is 
most sincerely appreciated, and I hope 
that it may result in a gratifying 
stimulus to the fine arts in the United 
States.” 
CHARLES R. Howett, M 
Washington, D. 


Mu Phi Epsilon 
To Meet in Salt Lake City 


Satt Lake City.—Mu Phi Ep.i- 
lon’s golden anniversary convention 
will take place at Hotel Utah here 
from June 22 to 26. Ruth Rew 
Clutcher, president, will preside over 
the business sessions. Active and 
alumnae chapters of the South Cen 
tral Province are hosts. Members of 
the national council will meet in pr 
convention session on June 20, and thx 
following night the University f 
Utah music faculty will present 
Journey of Promise, a cantata com 
posed by Gladys Rich, member of the 
Los Angeles alumnae chapter. Speak- 
ers and performers to be heard dur 
ing the convention include Maurice 
Abravanel, conductor of the Utah 
Symphony; Jessie Yuille Yon, charter 
member of the Alpha chapter and 
former dean at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; Elvina Truman, pianist; 
and Patricia Judd, soprano. 


Ellen Faull Signs 
With Wilford Associates 


Ellen Faull, soprano of the New 
York City Opera and the San Fran 
cisco Opera companies, has been added 
to the list of artists managed by 


Ronald A. Wilford Associates. 





ACROSS THE BORDER 


Walter Cassel, left, and Stewart Wille, his accompanist, are entertained 

at luncheon by Mrs. Hallett Johnson, of the El Paso Community Concert 

Association, at the Café Charmant in Juarez, Mexico, prior to the bari- 
tone's concert in the Texas city 
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American Theatre Wing 





Craig Timberlake, bass, winner of the American Theatre Wing's seventh 

annual Concert Award for 1954, receives congratulations. From the left: 

Milton Rettenberg, director of ‘editorial division for United States and 

Canada of Broadcast Music, Inc.; Frances Greer and Regina Resnik, 

sopranos; Mr. Timberlake; and Mrs. Martin Beck, chairman of the Theatre 

Wing board. Serving as judges with Mr. Rettenberg, Miss Greer, and Miss 
Resnik were Lina Abarbanell and Lehman Engel 


(Continued from page 27) 
Mcolyneaux, of the National Music 
League, will represent the concert 
management field. Winifred Cecil and 
Gilmer King will share a session on 
interpretation. Leopold Sachse will 
have one class. Eva Gauthier, singer 
an coach, will lecture, as will sev 
eral successful Theatre Wing students 
Hyman Faine, of the American Guild 
for Musical Artists, will speak on how 
the union helps protect a career. 

rhe Wing tries to promote thie 
careers of deserving and talented con- 
cert singers. The most important of 
thes se activities is the annual Con 
cert Award, for which only Wing- 
trained people interested in a concert 
career may compete. The award is a 
recital appearance, which is presented 
under Wing auspices. Each contestant 
auditions before a committee of 
judges made up of outstanding concert 
managers and leading concert singers. 
There are several elimination auditions 
before a winner is finally chosen. At 
each of these, the committee members 
submit written reports on each con- 
testant, judging him (or her) on the 
basis of voice, artistry, personality, 
and program. The judges are espe- 
cially insistent that a program be bal- 
anced and interesting. 

Another way in which the Wing is 
helping to promote the careers of 
good singers is through active co-op- 
eration with radio stations. For quite 
some time, the Wing has offered an 
extended music series called Music On 
the Wing on station WNYC. A half- 
hour program of songs performed by 
an American Theatre Wing artist has 
been presented every Tuesday after- 
noon at 5. Each program features the 
music of one living American com- 
poser, who is usually on hand for a 
short interview. Eva Gauthier also 
speaks briefly about the composer and 
his music, but the emphasis is always 
on performance of the music. 


Graduates do well 


Results of the splendid training of 
the Music Division of the American 
Theatre Wing have been in evidence 
n New York ever since the first year 
of the program. The New York City 
Opera is always alert for Wing- 

rained singing actors. Producers of 
roadway musicals are able to tell 
casily who are Wing-trained person- 
nel for, thanks to the intensive work 
in musicianship, these people can sing 
heir way with comparative ease 
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through the fairly complex scores of 
present-day musical shows. The voices 
of many of these performers are good 
enough for opera; they can also act, 
and most can dance. 

The work of the Music Division is 
only one aspect of the extensive train 
ing program carried on by the Ameri- 
can Theatre Wing. One can get 
equally intensive and broad training in 
the arts of the theatre and in the 
field of dance. 

The Wing training program has 
been a success mainly because it has 
the backing of the entire entertain 
ment industry, which takes it seriously 
and generous) gives it sound advice, 
especially as to its present and future 
needs. Like the hydra that feeds upon 
itself, the industry is happy to donate 
its best minds to the Wing so that, in 
return, it can be replenished and re 
freshed by a use of well-prepared and 
highly trained talent. It took a war to 
set up the American Theatre Wing 
training program. The industry in- 
tends to see to it that the Wing 
training program will be around for 
a long time to come. 


Miami Beach Pops 
To Offer Fourth Series 


MriAmi.—The fourth season of Mi- 
ami Beach Pops by the University of 
Miami Summer Symphony Orchestra, 
with John Bitter as musical director 
and conductor, will include ten events 
on Sunday evenings between June 20 
and Aug. 2, inclusive. Guest con- 
ductors will be Modeste Alloo (Aug. 
8) and Izler Solomon (July 18 and 
25, and Aug. 1). 

The University of Miami, sponsor 
of the concerts, enjoys continued fi 
nancial support in the project from 
the Miami Beach City Council. Last 
season some 25,000 attended the con- 
certs in the air-conditioned Miami 
Beach Auditorium. 

Soloists to appear are as follows: 
June 20, Jorge Bolet, pianist; June 
27, Ruggiero Ricci, violinist; July 4, 
Jesus Maria Sanroma, pianist, and 
Lola Ruth, soprano; July 11, Fague 
Springmann, baritone; July 18, Jean- 
ette La Bianca, soprano; July 24, 
Diana Steiner, violinist; Aug. 1, 
Fausto Garcia Medeles, pianist; Aug. 
8, Joan Field, violinist ; Tan 15, Es- 
ther Payne, pianist; Aug. 22, Sigurd 
Rascher, saxophonist. 

An innovation this vear is that all 
mezzanine seats will be reserved 





DIMITRI MITROPOULOS: 


“outstanding voles bulider”’ 


MARGARET HARSHAW: 


“mastertul help’ 


BELLINI 


Teacher of Singing 
Coach ©* Composer 
Studio: 171 W. 71st (Apt. 12A) N.Y.C. 


O4Pznmp 


ELEANOR STEBER 


“an inspiring maestro” 


TR 4-9068 s.: CO 5-7975 














ROSALIE MILLER 


Teacher of many successful singers including 


THREE WINNERS, METROPOLITAN OPERA AUDITIONS of the AIR 
200 West 57th St., New York. Phone Cir. 6-9475—By appointment only: Miss E. Holt, Secy. 
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Only voice teacher of 


ROBERT MERRILL 

Current teacher of Met Opera stars: RIGAL * HINES * MADEIRA 
SULLIVAN ° PECHNER ° VICHEGONOV ° HAWKINS 
152 WEST 57TH STREET, N. Y. C. Phone CO. 5-9155 


RUBINI-REICHLIN 


Voice—152 W. 57th $t., NYC—Ci 7-2636—Summer Classes, Lenox, Mass. 
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LOTTE LEONARD “:: 


Juilliard School of Music Mannes College of Music SINGING 
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257 WEST 86th St., N. Y. C. 














TEACHER OF SINGING 
Assistant te the late Giuseppe Be 
Luea, and the enty person auther- 
carry on his teaching ef 

Bel Caste.” 


Te 7.7573 ee ae 


CORNELIUS L. REID 


TEACHER OF VOICE—AUTHOR OF “BEL CANTO: Principles & Practices”’ 
Studio: 165 West 94th St., New York City Phone: Ri 9-4040 


BERNARD TAYLOR 


464 Riverside Drive ¢ Tele.: MOnument 2-6797 














Teacher of Singing 
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Faeulty: Julliiard Seheol of Music and Juliliard Semmer Schoo! 
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WILLIAM PIERCE HERMAN 


PATRICE MUNSEL, ROBERTA PETERS, 
Teacher DOLORES WILSON, NORMAN SCOTT of 19 E. 94th S#., N. Y, 28 
of the Metropolitan Opera Association ATwater 9-6735 








COENRAAD V. 


BOS 
MU PHI EPSILON 


National Music Sorority 


SIGMA ALPHA IOTA 


National Professional Music Fraternity 
Kathleen Davisen, National President, 1009 25th Street, Des Moines, lews 


THE ONLY CONCERT COACH OF HELEN TRAUBEL. 
Available for coaching in New York City. 
Hotel Wellington Circle 6-0935 








RUTH ROW CLUTCHER (Mrs, John), National President 
21 Kent Road, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 
National Executive Office, 6604 Maplewood Ave., Sylvania, 0. 
Bernice 8, Oechsier (Mrs. Ralph J.) Executive Sec.-Treas. 

















For the convenience of LIBRARIES... 

MUSICAL AMERICA is now available on MICROFILM 

For information address: 

MUSICAL AMERICA, 113 West 57th St., New York 19, N, Y. 
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SOLON ALBERTI 


ACHER OF SINGERS” 
voice TECHNIC, COACHING IN 
OPERA — CONCERT — ORATORIO 
Hotel Ansonia, Broadway & 73rd St. 

j New York 23. SU 7-1514 


- JORGE BENITEZ 


Voice Placement and Teacher of Singing 
i Highly endorsed by Emilio de Gogorsa 
250 W. 82 St., N.Y.C. TR 7-9453 
Appointments made from 4 to 6 p.m. 


BERKLEY SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 


at attaten Academy, 
North Bridgton, Maine 
6 Weak SESSION: cuty-ngeet. ae 
String Players and Pia 
ms, Chamber Music. ‘Featured. 
For booklet write Rm. {011 
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§ 113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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HELEN CHASE 


Voice Teacher of Outstanding Artists 
Concert—Opera—TV—Radio 
Microphone—Records 
Member NYSTA & NATS 
251 W, 92 St., N. Y. 25 — TR 7-9192 


CORNELL of IOWA 


Conservatory of Music 
PAUL BECKHELM, Ph.D., Director 


Heme of the oldest May Music Festival 
West of the Mississippi River 


Mount Vernon, lowa 


VERA CURTIS 


(formerly Metropolitan Opera Co.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
: NYSTA and NATS 


17 East 86th St., N.Y. Atw 9-5308 


sacos EISENBERG 


Teacher of Piano 
Auther ef The Pianist and other music books. 


312 77th St., North Bergen, N. J. 
Union 3-7281 











» | COMPLETE VOCAL TRAINING 
, Member NYSTA and NATS 
260 W. 72nd St., N.Y.C. TR 7-0466 


HELEN ERNSBERGER 
Teacher of Voice 
50 West 67th St, N.Y.C. 





TR 7-2305 


* 

| MAY L. ETTS 

? Associate to Guy Maier 

CLASSES and PRIVATE LESSONS in 
PRINCIPLES OF Lig ne 


Studio: 709 Steinway Building 
113 W. 57th St., N.Y. 19 Phone: TAylor 7-7728 


LOTTE FASAL-BRAND 


Pianist—Teacher of Piano 

4 Frem Seuioner te Advanced Student. 

{ Faeulty: Sra St Manis Scheel Settlement 
liemen 

101 W. 78th St, NYC 24 TR 4.3250 


A SARA SOKOLSKY FREID 


CONSULTANT — CAREER ADVISOR 








Teacher of Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
By Appointment only Cl. 7-7235 
i Studio 315 West 57th, New York City 


DONALD GAGE 


Tenor—Teacher of Singing 
Member: NYSTA and NATS 
Studies in N.Y.C., Newark & Millburn, WN. J. 


Secretary: Audrey Bouvier 


Pint Abe aed 





605 Thoreau Terrace Union, N. J. 
MARINKA 
: TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Faculty: New York College of Music 
333 Central Park W., NYC AC 2-7573 





AMY ELLERMAN 
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Two faculty members of the Man- 


hattan School of Music holding 
master classes at the school’s 1954 
summer session are Raphael Bron- 


stein, teaching classes in pedagogy and 
violin literature, and Dora Zaslavsky, 
who will conduct classes for ad- 
vanced pianists in the works of 
Brahms. 

Pupils from the studio of Charles 
G. Reading currently engaged in solo 
and ensemble activities are Beverly 
——- soprano, who was soloist in a 
Good Friday program in Rutherford, 
N. J., and later at a meeting of the 
DAR in Trenton; Alan Dean Farner, 
who was tenor soloist in a perform- 
ance of Stainer’s The Crucifixion in 
East Orange, N. J.; Charles Danford, 
baritone, filling an extended solo en- 
gagement at the Belmont Casino in 
Montreal; and Richard Eskeli, bari- 


tone, who is now on a country-wide 
tour as a member of the Royal 
American Quintet. .. . Mr. Reading 


introduced his pupil Angela Giordano, 
at a recent party at the Waldorf 
Towers apartment of the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor. 

Recent events on the Mannes Col- 
lege of Music calendar include an 
pe pee il concert under the direction 

Franz Bibo on April 28; programs 
by the chamber music class of Wil- 
liam Kroll and the piano students of 
Hans Neumann; and piano recitals by 
Mary Louise Brown, ore Mobbs, 
Ruth Watson, and Margot Courtright. 


Frederick Heyne was guest con- 
ductor of the Oratorio Society of 
New York in a performance of Bach's 
B Minor Mass at Carnegie Hall on 
May 11. 

Among the piano pupils of 
Jones with concert appearances to 
their credit this season are Eunice 
Eaton, who made a southern tour fol- 
lowing her Town Hall recital in New 
York; Meivin Wyble, soloist in a per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Choral Fan- 
tasy for piano, orchestra, and chorus 
at the Westminster Choir School in 
Princeton, N. William Weeks, 
who has given recitals at the 
Kosciuszko Foundation in New York 


Alton 


and at Manhattanville College, Pur- 
chase, N. Y.; Louise Colusso and 
Lawrence Levy, in solo recitals at 


Juilliard and over station 
and Rembert Weakland, with recitals 
in Pittsburgh and Latrobe, Penna., 
and at Manhattanville College. A 


WNYC; 


in new york 


number of Mr. Jones’s pupils ap- 
peared in recital at Juilliard on April 
5; a final program is scheduled for 
May 19. 

For the 23rd season Selon Alberti 
will spend part of the coming summer 
teaching in the West and South. His 
private classes will be held in Hous- 
ton and Los Angeles. For three weeks 
he will be at the University of Utah, 
and he will be on the NATS faculty 
for the workshop at the University of 
Colorado. Active among Mr. Alberti’s 
pupils are Bettye Hairston, who will 
sing three leading roles in an operetta 
season in Atlanta; Peggy Baker, who 
will sing Laurey in Oklk shoma at 
Asbury Park and Lambertville, N.J., 
and at the Finger Lakes Lyric Circus, 
Skaneateles, N. Y.; Carmon Capling- 
er, engaged for the second season at 
the Gateway Musical Playhouse, 
Somers Point, N. J.; and Jill Kline, 
who has just finished a season of 
winter stock at the Erie (Penna.) 
Playhouse. 

Ralph Leopold is now in the South- 
west judging for the National Guild 
of Piano Teachers. His schedule has 
included auditions in Galveston, Beau- 
mont, Orange, and Dallas, Texas; and 
Lake Charles, La. His tour will end 
with auditions in Gilmer, Texas, in 
the first week of June. While en 
route, Mr. Leopold was heard in a 
recital at Berea (Ky). College on 
March 2 

The Juilliard School of Music lias 
added five instructors to its Depart- 


ment of Academic Studies. They are 
Herbert A. Strauss and Katherine A. 
Wells, both in history and _ social 
sciences Doris-Jeanne Zack, in 
French; Mauro Calamandrei, in 
philosophy; and Hyman H. Klein- 
man, in English. 

Povia Frijsh has received from 


King Frederick IX of Denmark that 
country’s Royal Gold Medal. The 
medal was presented to the Danish 
singer and teacher in New York by 
Ambassador Henrik Kauffmann. 
The Chatham Square Music School 
has announced the establishment of 
a Toscanini Scholarship in honor of 
its renowned donor. The Maestro re- 
cently gave a collection of scores, a 
tape recorder, and other phonographic 
equipment to the school, the founder 
and director of which is Samuel 
Chotzinoff, music director of the Na- 


tional Broadcasting Company. 





VISIT TO A SORCERESS 


Scene from Verdi's A Masked Ball, as produced this spring at Louisiana 
State University, in a new English version by Peter Paul Fuchs, musical 


director of the university's opera department. 


A student cast, assisted 


by the a cappella choir and university symphony, took part. This version 
restores the locale to the Sweden of King Gustav III 








HANS J. HEINZ 


Education for the professional slager 
Faculty Peabedy Censervatory, Baitimere, Md. 
170 E. 79th St., New York RE 46324 


Frederick HEYNE 


Tenor 


Concert—Opera—Oraterie 
Teacher of Veice 
WA 9-2660 


259 W. 12th St., NYC 14 


EDWIN 


HUGHES 


SUMMER MASTER CLASSES FOR 
PIANI ave A a May a! 
JUL AUGUST 
Welte a Flractin 
117 East 79th Street, New York, N. Y. 


MOLLY JONAS-WERMER 


Soprano — Voice Tonsher 
-Formery with Vienna State 0 
For 5 Years asseciated with Felleia 
Kaszowska, teacher of Lotte Lehmann. 


BEGINNER TO PROFESSIONAL ARTIST 
220 W. 98 St., NYC 25 UN #4021 


ARTHUR KRAFT 


Teacher of 
MAC MORGAN & WM. WARFIELD 
Eastman School of Musie 
Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 


Lucile LAWRENCE 


Concert Harpist - Teacher 
Co-author ‘‘Methods for the ay 
and Modulations for the Har 
Published by Schirmer 
Studio David Mannes School 
157 E. 74 St., N.Y.C. BO 3-3835 




















RALPH 


LEOPOLD 


Concert Pianist - Teacher 
30 W. 69th St., N. Y. C. TR 7-5879 
Glenn MARTIN 
Baritone 
Member of NYSTA 


202 Riverside Dr., NY 25 





AC 2-0655 





D A R R E L L 
PIANO « THEORY « BEGINNERS oo 


Formerly: Faculty Juilliard, N.Y.U.. 
Manhattan School of Music. 


— SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE — 
64 E. 34, N. Y., 16 MU 3-5538 


VOICE 


Teacher 





Joseph 


RESTI 


Hyacinth 7-0275 


reAN™ PROSCHOWSKI 


Voice Consultant 
Vocal Adviser to Nadine Conner 
180 W. 58 St., NYC CO 5-2136 


ROSE RAYMOND 


Exponent P TOBIAS. WATTHAY Fetocleiee 
Private Lessons-Summer Courses- New Y 
320 W. 86th St., N.Y. 24 EN 2-7586 


SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO — Teacher of Singing 
130 E. 40 St., N.Y.C. Tel MUrray Hill $-9588 


MADAME SOLANO 


VOICE TEACHER BREATH CONTROL 
Opera and concert a. Classical 
Span. songs. i yrweedl professionals 


Carnegie Hall 
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EDUCATION 





The opera department of Peabody 
Conservatory has scheduled Mozart's 
Cosi Fan Tutte for its spring produc- 
tion on May 21 and 22. A student 
Scast will be under the direction of 
LeRoy F. Evans. The opera will be 
staged by Ernest Lert and will be 
sung in English. Reginald 
Stewart, the school’s director, served 
this month as adjudicator for over 
400 pianists entered in the Greater 
‘ Spokane Competitive Music Festival. 

Carlos Salzedo will resume his 
annual master classes at the Summer 
Harp Colony of America, in Camden, 
Maine, on June 14. Besides individual 
instruction, special sessions in sym- 
phony and opera literature and in 
chamber-music Sat ag will be of- 
fered by Mr. Salzedo and assistant 
instructors. 

The new dean of the Yale School 
of Music will be Luther Noss, pro- 
fessor of music and university organ- 
ist. Mr. Noss, whose appointment be- 
comes effective July 1, succeeds Bruce 
Simonds, dean of the school since 
1941, who will continue to conduct 
classes and to serve as director of the 
Norfolk Summer School. 

The 1954 summer music clinic at 
the University of Wisconsin will 
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Voice Teacher 
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in other centers 


launch its silver anniversary session 
on July 5, to run through the 25th. 
Emmett Sarig, head of the univer- 
sity’s extension division, is director of 
the clinic. Thor Johnson, conductor 
of the Cincinnati Symphony, will 
serve on the conducting staff. ... 
Rudolf Kolisch, first violinist of the 
University of Wisconsin Pro Arte 
Quartet, has been granted a leave of 
absence next year to teach at the 
Academy for Music at Darmstadt, 
Germany, 


The Eastman School of Music an- 
nounces that Georges Miquelle, first 
cellist and soloist with the Detroit 
Symphony, has been appointed chair- 
man of its cello and chamber-music 
department. He replaces Gabor Rejto, 
who will head the string section of 
the University of California music 
department. 


The Hartford String Orchestra has 
established an annual scholarship 
grant for a string student at the 
Berkeley Summer Music School in 
North Bridgton, Me. The first award 
has been given to Anne Krupenevich, 
cellist, of Hartford. 


The glee club of Haverford College 
joined with the Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege Chorus, the Choral Society of 
Philadelphia, and the chorus of the 
Springside School for a_ three-day 
festival of music by Heinrich Schiitz 
beginning April 9. The festival chorus, 
soloists, and instrumental ensemble 
was under the direction of William 
H. Reese. 


A new workshop at Indiana Uni- 
versity from June 21 to Aug. 14 will 
study recent methods in the te: iching, 
supervision, and administration of 
schools of music. The workshop staff 
will be headed by Albert A. Renna, 
chairman of the music education de- 
partment of State University of New 
York, and Truman Hutton, supervisor 
of instrumental music of the Los An- 
geles city school. 


\ featured speaker at DePauw 
University's cighth annual conference 
on church music, April 20 and 21, was 
Margaret Hillis, a graduate of the 
university and director of the Concert 
Choir in New York. 

To celebrate the opening of its new 
music department building San Diego 
State College presented a four-day 
festival under the direction of Pattee 
Evenson, chairman of the department. 
Carl Post, pianist and co-founder of 
the California Bach Circle, was solo- 
ist in the opening concert on May 16. 

Another school moving into new 
quarters is the school of music at 
West Virginia University. A decica- 
tion festival comprising five concerts, 
including one by the Budapest Quar- 
tet, was held early in April. 


The University of Texas will hold 
its second summer work conference 
in instrumental and choral music from 
June 13 to 26. All fields of music 
education will be included in the con- 
ference, though school administrators 
have been invited to participate in a 
special two-day session (June 18-19) 
to discuss problems related to public 
school music. 


The summer school of music at 
Mary Washington College, to be held 
from June 14 to Aug. 6, will again be 
directed by Edgar Schenkman, con- 
ductor of the Norfolk (Va.) Sym- 
phony. Under contract to return this 
summer also are Josef Gingold, con- 
certmaster of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
and Hans Neumann, of the Mannes 
College in New York. Elemer Nagy 
will conduct his third opera workshop 
at the college. 





@Fabian Bachrach 
Ward Davenny 


Davenny Named Head 
Of Cleveland Institute 


CLEVELAND.—Ward Davenny has 
been appointed director of the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music, according to 
an announcement by Frank E. Tap- 
lin, president of the institute. Mr. 
Davenny’s appointment will begin in 
September. He succeeds Ward Lewis, 
who has been acting director since 
the death of Beryl Rubinstein in De- 
cember, 1952. Mr. Lewis continues in 
his former capacity as dean of the 
faculty. 

Mr. Davenny, at present director 
of the Hartford School of Music, in 
that Connecticut city, was born in 
Ashtabula, Ohio, in 1916. He was 
graduated from the Cleveland Insti 
tute in 1934, with a Bachelor of Music 
degree in piano. At the Yale Uni 
versity school of music he earned 
Bachelor of Music degree in theory 


and composition in 1936, then fulfilled 
a year of graduate study in piano in 
Rome with Alfredo Casella. He re 
: “ge ; ; 
ceived the Ditson Fellowship for 
graduate study at Yale and the Dit 
son Foreign Fellowship. Mr. Davenny 
was on the faculty at Yale from 
1939 to 1943 and the Yale Summer 
School at Norfolk, Conn., in 1941 and 


1942. He served from 1943 to 
the Army, after 
rector of the 
Music. 

A Summer Opera Workshop will 
be conducted this year at the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music by Sam Mor- 

ganstern, of New York. His schedule 
here includes production of a complete 
opera and scenes from various works. 
Benno Frank will be the stage di 
rector. 


1946 in 
which he became di- 
Hartford School of 


Merger Effected 
By Two Chicago Schools 


CuicAaco.—Chicago Musical College 
and Roosevelt College school of music 
will combine their educational facil- 
ities into one institution of musical 
education, to be conducted at Roose 
velt College as a division of the col 
lege and to be named The Chicago 
Musical College 

Edward J. Sparling, president of 
Roosevelt College, and Rudolph Ganz, 
president of Chicago Musical College, 
have announced that the musical and 
educational activities of the two in- 
stitutions will be combined to take ef 
fect at the close of the present semes 
ter, June 21. 

Joseph Creanza, director of Roose 
velt College school of music, will head 
the combined educational programs 
of both schools, and Mr. Ganz will 
actively continue as artist-teacher in 
the piano department. A Rudolph 
Ganz Chair of Music will be estab- 
lished at Roosevelt College to which 
Mr. Ganz will be appointed with the 
title President Emeritus of Chicago 
Musical College. 

All credits of students at Chicago 
Musical College will be transferred 
and recognized by Roosevelt College. 


Berkshire Center 
Adds to Faculty 


Boston The Berkshire Music 
Center has added three 
its faculty at Tanglewood this summer 

the French conductor lean Morel 





as head of the or hestra and 
ducting departments, Ernst Toch as 
teacher of composition, and Frederic 
Cohen as head ot he dey art- 
nent 

Mr. Morel, who is at present 
ductor of the Juilliard School orches- 
tra, will take the place of Leonard 
Bernstein, who will be leave ot 
absence from Tanglewor this 
mer. Mr. Toch will rom the 
University of California, where he is 
now teaching, to join Aart opland 
as guest teacher in_ the i 
department, and Mr. Cohen, head 
Juilliard’s opera department, will re- 
place Boris Goldovsl 
on leave this year 

Lukas Foss, who has been teaching 
at Tanglewood since 1946, will serve 
as head of the Center’s study group 
and will fill the mposition depart- 
nent post left vacant this sumn 
Ingolf Dahl 

The Berkshire Mus Center will 
open its six-weeks sessio1 Tu 5 
directed by Charles Mur usic di- 
rector of the Boston S pnony vitl 
Mr. Copland S ssistant dit 
Tl facul f fit vill incl 24 
firs les] ‘ e! F he 

e Boston Courses 

ffered in r partme es 
tral conducti i Sic 
position pe t 





SCHOOLS AND 
TEACHERS IN 
- CHICAGO - 


DePaul... 


SCHOOL of MUSIC 


Accomplished Faculties 





Undergraduate and Graduate Programs 
Office of Admissions, 64 E. Lake 8t. 
Chicago |, Itlinols 


ALODIA 


DICIUTE 


Mezzo Soprano, Lithuanian State Opera 
OPERA COACH 
VOICE TECHNIQUE 
1229 Kimball eames HArrison 7-7755 


~ SALLY KIRTLEY 


Soprano Choral Director 
Teacher of Singing 


Faculty Cosmopolitan School of Music 
Harrison 7- 4868 


FRED TRULL 


age = SINGING 


N.A.T.8. 
Studio: 1225 Meimpait’ Bide, HArrison 7-7755 
Res, Phone: SUperior 7-4200 














DANCE 
INSTRUCTION 








BALLET SCHOOL 


Dir.: Boris Novikoff 


Metropolitan Opera House Studio 15 
Classes for children—adults 


Complete Education in Theatrical Dancing 


1425 Broadway, NYC LO 5-0864 
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(Continued from page 24) 

a girls’ school, is one of the noblest 
monuments of English music. 

Everything about these perform- 
ances was a model of style, finish, 
and inspired artistry. The solo singers 
worked well together; the chorus, ad- 
mirably trained by Miss Hillis, sang 
beautifully, and performed the famous 
echo chorus of the witches with real 
virtuosity; and the orchestra played 
with luminous tone quality under Mr. 
Gamson’s sensitive leadership. Lucine 
Amara, who has been distinguishing 
herself at the Metropolitan Opera 
this season, sang the role of the 
Witch of Endor with exciting bril- 
liance of voice and dramatic power. 
Here is a young artist who is as 
careful of technique as she is of 
emotional expression, so that one sup- 
plements the other. Paul Ukena, as 
the shade of Samuel, sang with rich, 
dark tonal coloring; and Donald 
Clarke, as Saul, captured the urgency 
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of his role, even if he tended to drive 
a bit hard at times. All three artists 
mimed their roles in skillful fashion. 
Jennie Tourel, handsomely gowned, 
sang the role of Dido in regal style, 
and gave a deeply moving perform- 
ance of the chaconne, When I am 
laid in earth. Sarah Fleming, as Be- 
linda, was also appealing both visu- 
ally and vocally. Her bright, flexible 
voice suited the role perfectly. Gloria 
Lane reveled in the part of the Sor- 
ceress, which gave full opportunity to 
her amazingly voluminous voice and 
her marked dramatic ability. Miss 
Lane, a member of the New York 
City Opera, could make the vast 
reaches of the Metropolitan sound 
comfortably small without forcing 
her voice, so rich, so round, and so 
well supported are her tones. James 
McCracken, as Aeneas, sang with 
taste and admirably clear diction, in 
a manner strongly reminiscent of 
John McCormack. Also excellent were 
Susan Der Derian, as a Spirit; Rose- 
mary Carlos, as the Second Lady-In- 
Waiting; and Charles Anthony, as a 
Sailor. Everyone at this concert must 
have looked forward eagerly to the 
society’s performances next season. 


x DB. 


National Orchestral Association 
Host to Community Orchestra 


For its final concert of the season, 
in Carnegie Hall on April 12, the 
National Orchestral Association, un- 
der the direction of Leon Barzin, was 
host to the Colonial Little Symphony, 
of New Jersey, instead of the cus- 
tomary solo artist. The guest orches- 
tra, now in its third season, was 
founded by Thomas Scherman, con- 
ductor of the Little Orchestra Society 
in New York, and is sponsored by 
Drew University in Madison, N. J. It 
was invited to participate in this con- 
cert tc draw attention to the role of 
the community orchestra in cultivating 
musical tastes and standards of per- 
formance in the nation’s smaller cities 
and towns, and on the basis of the 
evidence presented in this program, 
these orchestras must contribute sub- 
stantially. For the Colonial Little 
Symphony, if it is at all representa- 
tive, was shown to be a_ well-in 
tegrated ensemble of accomplished 
players, and one that takes its 
repertory seriously. Mr. Scherman led 


the visitors in Piston’s Sinfonietta in 
E minor, a demanding work which 
received a thoroughly professional 
performance. 

The opening work on the program 
was Corelli’s Concerto Grosso in C 
minor, Op. 6, No. 3, in which the 
string sections of both orchestras 
joined under the baton of Mr. Barzin. 
Possibly for lack of rehearsal time, 
the blend was not too smooth. At- 
tacks were uncertain and balances im- 
perfect. The latter was due in part to 
the leaden weight of the Carnegie 
Hall organ, which doubled the string 
parts from time to time but added 
nothing to the performance. The full 
complement of players from the two 
orchestras was heard later, with Mr. 
3arzin conducting, in a notably more 
successful rendering of Strauss’s Ein 
Heldenleben. 

—C. B. 
Spivakovsky Soloist with 
Philharmonic-Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. Tossy 
Spivakovsky, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 


April 17: 

Suite No. 3, in D major... . Bach 

Adagio in E major, for Vio lin and 
Orchestra, K. 261 ... Mozart 


Concerto for Violin and  Orchestr a, 
in A minor Menotti 

Fantasia on a * heme of Thomas 
RO succaes .Vaughan Williams 

Overture, Russian DAeAME . oibbacn.steus 
TAS! Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Since the Philharmonic-Symphony 
was in particularly good tonal estate, 
Mr. Spivakovsky was in_ brilliant 
form, and Mr. Mitropoulos in _ his 
most engaging vein, it was a pity that 
bad weather and the holiday weekend 
somewhat thinned the audience. The 
Sach Suite was a sumptuous tonal 
reading—though the oversized comple- 
ment of all the strings, plus oboe, 
trumpet and percussion, gave a Ro- 
mantic color to it. 

Mr. Spivakovsky played the rare 
Mozart Adagio (using his own ap- 
propriate and quite virtuosic ca- 
denza) as a devoted and highly gifted 
performer. The work was written as 
an alternate movement for the Violin 
Concerto in A major, at the behest 
of the virtuoso Gaetano Brunetti, who 
thought the original too studied— 
case of wrong judgment if there ever 
was one. The Menotti Concerto found 
Mr. Spivakovsky a sympathetic soloist 
in music that has many appealing 
qualities—notably songfulness, direct 
melodic charm, and some thematic in- 
vention of quaint modal suggestion. 
Introduced here by Efrem Zimbalist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
1952, the concerto—if not a strongly 





MEMENTO OF MOBY DICK DAYS 


Morley Meredith inspects the whaleship model Lagoda in the Old Dart- 

mouth Historical Society's Bourne Whaling Museum in New Bedford, Mass. 

With the Canadian baritone are Dawn Palmer and Charles Tate, left, 

junior members of the New Bedford Civic Music Asseciation, and Edmond 
H. Desrosiers, right, first vice-president 


individual creation—has the merits, 
playability and idiomatic writing fj 
the solo instrument. 

The second half was devoted to tf 
plangent and mournful Tallis Fanta} 
of Vaughan Williams and Rimskj 
Korsakoff’s stirring and colorful Ry 
sian Easter Overture. 

The Bach and Vaughan Wiillia; 
works, together with Prokofeff’s Fifi 
Symphony, were played in the Ap, 
15 program of the Philharmonic—j 
first after its two-week tour of { 
Southeast—and on Sunday afternog 
April 18, the orchestra repeated ¢ 
Saturday night program in slight 
different order. 





R. M. k 
Warfield Sings Brahms Songs 
With Philadelphia Orchestra 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 0; 
mandy, conductor. William Warfiel 





OR: 


(( 
one. uh 
yarious 
the per 
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Dimitri 
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April 2 


Overtt 
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baritone. Carnegie Hall, April 20: 


ALL-BRAHMS PROGRAM 
Variations on a Theme by Hayd 
Four Serious Songs; Symph¢ 

No. 1 
The final program of the New Yor 
season by the Philadelphians wa: ric 
in content and tonally glorious, 
familiar in most of its ingrecient 








William 
Warfield 


The chief novelty was the presence 0 


William Warfield as soloist in thi 


Vier ernste Gesange, a formidable 
interpretative task for any singer. Mr 
Warfield applied notable musica! in 
telligence and stylistic feeling to the 


lofty and consolatory texts fron: the 4 


Scriptures that Brahms set in his las 
days, when his own life was ebbing 
under a cruel ailment. Though th 
baritone’s voice at times might hav 
benefited by more variety of color, kt 
gave serious feeling to Denn es gehe 
dem Menschen, more warmth an 
flexibility to the lyrical Ich wandt 
mich und sahe; intensity of expres 
sion in the tragic plaint, O Tod, wi 
bitter; and largeness of utterance i 
the final lied, Wenn ich mit Menscher 
The singer had a personal tribute o 
large proportions from the capacitj 
audience in which the players of the 
orchestra joined. 

Mr. Ormandy throughout the even- 
ing seemed on his mettle to secure the 
the utmost of spirited co-operatior 
from his players and make this fina 
concert of the series an outstanding 


(Continued on page 37) 
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WANTED — One copy of THE 
PIANOFORTE by Rosamond Harding 
(Oxford University Press.) Write Box 
420, care of Musical America, !13 
West 57th St., New York 19. 








FOR SALE: Rare Guadagnini violin, 
dated 1753, with authentic Hill cer- 
tificate. Address Box 515, care Musi- 
cal America, 113 West 57th St., New 
York 19. 
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(Continued from page 36) : 
one. The sheen of the orchestra’s 
yarious choirs was outstanding, and 
the performance ot the First Sym- 
phony in particular came to a_mag- 


nificent climax, 2M 


Gousseau Is Soloist 
With Philharmonic-Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. Lelia 


Gousseau, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
April 7 Se 
Overture to Le Roi d’Ys.........Lalo 
Symphony in C major........... Bizet 
The Mystic Trumpeter.......Converse 
Piano Concerto No. 2........+. .Chopin 
Rite PUONGIEE cccccwes css08 Chabrier 


Frederick S. Converse’s orchestral 
fantasy, The Mystic Trumpeter, after 
a poen by Walt Whitman, was well 
known in its day. He composed it in 
1903-04, and it had its premiere on 
Marc!: 3, 1905, when it was played 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra. Five 
years later, Converse’s The Pipe of 
Desire was performed at the Metro- 
polite 1 Opera, on March 18, 1910, the 
first opera by an American composer 
to be heard there. In 1927, he com- 
pose: another fantasy for ‘orchestra, 
Flivver Ten Million, in honor of the 
productivity of Henry Ford, which 
attracted considerable attention. 

By the time the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony got around to play- 
ing | he Mystic Trumpeter (this was 


Lelia 
Gousseau 





the first performance by the society) 
the work had become historic in in- 
terest rather than intrinsically appeal- 
ing. I had never heard it, and al- 
though I could respect Converse’s 
handling of the orchestra, | found his 
melodies fearfully trite, his harmony 
extremely banal, and his formal treat- 
ment loose, although not haphazard. 
Today, the work sounds almost like a 
caricature of Richard Strauss. Why 
Mr. Mitropoulos chose to resurrect 
it remains a mystery, but since he has 
done so many first-rate works by con- 
temporary American composers, he 
should be entitled to dig for chestnuts 
occasionally. 

The evening was prevailingly loud 
and strenuous, with the brasses of the 
orchestra going full blast most of the 
time. Therefore, Lelia Gousseau’s 
delicate, deliberate, and tonally crys- 
talline performance of the Chopin 
concerto was a blessed relief. Miss 
Gousseau did not seek to dazzle, or to 
stun her listeners with a power and 
brilliance that she apparently did not 
have at her command. She played the 
music in her own gentler a more 
pellucid way, and I, for one, enjoyed 
her interpretation very much. Every 
hote was precisely where she wanted 
it, and the romantic aura of the music 
Was carefully preserved. Mr. Mi- 
tropoulos and the orchestra gave her 
a heautifully subdued and sympathetic 
accompaniment. 

he Lalo overture is fearfully dull, 
an’ Chabrier’s Féte Polonaise might 
we'l be confined to Pops and _ ballet 
evenings; but the Bizet Symphony in 
C is still viable on symphony pro- 
grams. Mr. Mitropoulos took the 
third movement too slowly and_ the 
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Paul Duckworth 
Everett Helm with Leonid Ham- 


bro, who gave the premiere 

of Mr. Helm's Piano Concerto, 

in the Philharmonic concert on 
April 24 


last movement too fast, but otherwise 
his interpretation was satisfactory. 
He made much more of the fugato 
section of the scherzo movement than 
most conductors do. 

x. 


Hambro Soloist 
In Premiere of New Helm Concerto 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. Leo- 
nid Hambro, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
April 24: 


Overture to Le Roi d'Ys ; Lak 
Symphony in C major.... Bizet 
Concerto in G major, No. 1 
ce cccer sees Everett Helm 
(First American performance) 

Francesca da Rimini . Tchaikovsky 

As readers of this magazine are 
aware, Everett Helm is one of Must- 
CAL AMERICA’s European correspond- 
ents, with headquarters in Stuttgart. 
Born in Minneapolis in 1913, Helm 
studied at Carleton College and Har- 
vard University and has done work 
with such diverse musical personali- 
ties of the contemporary scene as 
Malipiero, Vaughan Williams, and 
Milhaud. 

Thus far Helm’s music has been 
better known in Europe than in this 
country, and the present concerto, | 
understand, has had several perform- 
ances in E mom in addition to its pre- 
miere by Gerhard Puchelt and the 
Berlin Philharmonic, under Joseph 
Keilberth, in 1950. 

It happens to be the first music of 
Helm’s that I have heard, and I do 
not know, therefore, whether it is 
typical of his product or whether it 
represents some divergence or some 
special kind of music to suit a_par- 
ticular usage. With no comparison to 
go by, I suspect this score is of a 
rather special character and perhaps 
not exactly in line with the composer's 
general output. I say this because the 
work seems to be meticulously tailored 
to the requirements of the traditional 
piano concerto. Divided into the usual 
three movements, the first of which 
the composer says is in “fairly strict 
sonata form”, the work is a brilliant, 
sometimes even spectacular showpiece 
It abounds in knowing and interesting 
tonal effects, changes of mood, and 
variety of harmonic and melodic 
ideas, in which dissonance and free 
rhythm play a frequent but by no 
means dominant role. On the debit 
side, I must observe that the melodic 
ideas seemed somewhat improvisa- 
tional in character and sometimes 
wanting in significant development. 

The piano part—of seemingly devil- 


ish complexity, though it may sound 
more difficult than it really is—utilizes 
every virtuoso device in the book. 
The mastery of it and the ease and 
assurance with which he delivered it 
was a great tribute on the part of Mr. 
Hambro to both the work and its com 
poser. One rarely hears so diligent 
and effective a performance of a new 
score. Mr. Mitropoulos and the or- 
chestra shared in this faithful and 
serious application to a sound publish- 
ment of the composition. The con 
certo was received with marked en 
thusiasm by a large audience, and Mr 
Helm was called to the stage several 
times to acknowledge the applause of 
the audience. 


R. E 


Hambro Plays Rachmaninoff Fourth 
With Philharmonic-Symphony 


The Sunday matinee concert by the 
Philharmonic-Symphony under Di 
mitri Mitropoulos on April 25 again 
presented Leonid Hambro as _ soloist, 
in the Rachmaninoff Concerto No. 4 
for Piano and Orchestra, in G minor, 
a first performance by the society 
This work, less often performed than 
the second and third concertos by the 
same composer, is not especially grate 
ful for the pianist, who must. sur 
mount taxing technical hurdles and 
has relatively few opportunities for 
Ivric expression. Written in a new 
and “monumental” style, in 1928, after 
a ten-year hiatus in composition by 
Rachmaninoff, it is shot through wtih 
Slavic Sturm und Drang, and offers, 
on the whole, few memorable pages 
Mr. Hambro, a serious and_ finely 
gifted pianist, approached his task 
with directness, providing a_ strong 
if not too subtle reading of the score 
He had repeated recalls with Mr 
Mitropoulos, whose orchestral treat- 
ment of the concerto was designed 
on broad lines 

The program otherwise offered 
repetitions of Lalo’s Overture to Le 
Roi d’Ys, Bizet’s Symphony, and_ the 
Fete Polonaise from Chabrier’s Le 


Roi Malgré Lui 


R. M. K 
Critics Choice Played 
In NBC Symphony Program 
NBC Symphony, Milton Katims 
conducting. NBC studios, April 25, 


0:30: 


ERNEST BLOCH PROGRAM 
Concerto Grosso; Evocations; Cor 
certo Gresso No, 2 


Ernest Bloch, who received the New 
‘ork Music Critics Circle award for 
1954 in two categories, orchestral and 
chamber music, was honored at this 
concert by the NBC Symphony 
Miles Kastendieck, representing the 
Circle, paid brief verbal tribute to 
Bloch’s achievements as a composer, 
and Suzanne Bloch read a letter of 
acknowledgement from her father, 
written in his home in Oregon 

Two dispositions of Bloch’s musical 
personality are in evidence in the 
music represented here. Both con 
certos (the second took this year’s 
award in the orchestral category) are 
in structural concept neo-classic, in 
expression romantic. They are well 
made — masterful, I expect—but a 
shade stuffy, academic, even senti- 
mental. Evocations is quite a different 
matter. It is on the basis of such 
music as this that Bloch’s reputation 
as a modernist stands. Its orchestra- 
tion is very pretty, although not espe 
cially daring for its time (1937); 
there are overtones of the ianieted ky 
of Le Sacre du Printemps; there are 
quasi-oriental evocations, and the har- 
mony is both picturesque and enter- 
prising. The piece is lovely, and it 
holds the attention as well 


W. F 


Mohaupt Concerto Introduced 
In Philharmonic Concerts 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. 


Michael Rabin, violinist. Carnegic 
Hall, April 29: 
Overture to Nabucco Verdi 
Concerto for Violin and Or stra 
Mohaupt 


(First Performance 
Symphony N 2 Rachmaninott 
The New York Philharmonic-Syn 
phony entered the final week of its 
112th season with this concert, offer 


ing a new work by the German 
American composer Ricl lar Mohaupt 
and one of Rachmaninoff’s most el 
quent symphonic works, the k minor 
Symphony. The Mohaupt concert 


which received its world premiere, 1 


not strictly speaking anew work (il 
was finished in 1945), but it is the 
third by S is composer to be included 
in the orchestra’s repertory. It should 
enjoy wide popularity, to judge by 
the warm reception accorded 
(Continued on page 3&8) 
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(Continued from page 37) 
this occasion, and the brilliant per- 
formance of Mr. Rabin contributed 
in large measure to its success. It is 
by no means a musically significant 
work; its harmonic idiom is_ tradi- 
tional, and its thematic material verges 


Michael 
Rabin 


on the banal. But the orchestration 
is skillful and supports the solo in- 
strument discreetly through 
highly effective virtuoso passages. 


some 


The Rachmaninoff symphony, which 
occupied the second half of the pro- 
gram, found Mr. Mitropoulos and the 
orchestra at their most incisive. As 
he demonstrated with Strauss’s Sin- 
fonia Domestica a few weeks ago, 
Mr. Mitropoulos has a special knack 
for breathing new life into works 
that, though they look fondly to the 
past, are contemporary in spirit and 
have lost favor with many conductors 
simply because they are conceived in 
orchestral terms that are no longer 
fashionable 

cB. 


Gershwin Prize Composition 
Introduced by Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 


Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. 
Michael Rabin, violinist. Carnegie 
Hall, May 1: 

Perpetual Motion....... .. Weber 


Arranged by George Szell) 
Statement for Orchestra......Dalgleish 
(First performance} 

Violin Concerto in A Minor 
Glazounott 
Symphony No. 2... . Rachmaninoff 


James Dalgleish’s Statement for Or- 
chestra is the co-winning piece of the 
1953. Gershwin Memorial Contest. 
(The other co-winner is Kenneth 
Gaburo’s On a Quiet Theme, sched- 
uled for performance by the Philhar- 
monic next season.) A 26-year-old 
New Yorker, Dalgleish would appear 
on the basis of this work to be a 
strongly gifted young man. It is easy 
enough to point to the Bergian ex- 


in new york 


pressive and stylistic origins of the 
work, but it is far more of a pleasure 
to report its well-considered, granite- 
like structure, its sharp dramatic 
contrasts, and its sonorous but meticu- 
lous orchestration. We will do well to 
watch this young man, who has com- 
posed, it seems to me, the first worthy 
piece that this contest has turned up 
in several years. 

Young Mr. Rabin gave a perform- 
ance of the Glazounoff concerto that 
was sustained by lovely, remarkably 
personal, and technically quite beyond 
reproach. 

On Sunday afternoon, May 2, the 
final concert of the season, the pro- 
gram repeated from the previous eve- 
ning the Weber-Szell Perpetuum Mo- 
bile; Glazounoff’s Violin Concerto, 
played by Michael Rabin; and the 
Second Symphony by Rachmaninoff. 
The season closed with an ovation for 
the conductor and men. 


W. F. 
Other Concerts 


The NBC Symphony initiated its 
spring series under the baton of Mil- 
ton Katims, who conducted programs 
on April 11 and 18 prior to the Critics 
Circle concert reviewed above. Ben- 
jamin Lees’s Profile for Orchestra 
was introduced on the 18th. On May 
2, Erich Leinsdorf led the orchestra 
in the first of two concerts he was 
scheduled to conduct in this series. 
... A special program presented by 
the Juilliard Orchestra on April 28 
revived Schonberg’s Pierrot Lunaire 
and two works by Carl Ruggles. 


Erie Philharmonic Season 
Includes Opera Hearing 


Erit, PeEnnA—The Erie Philhar- 
monic, under its new conductor James 
Sample, concluded its subscription se- 
ries of concerts on April 6 and 7. 
Conductor and orchestra received an 
ovation at both performances. A high- 
light of the season was a performance 
of Puccini's Madama Butterfly, with 
Tomiko Kanazawa, Eleanor Knapp, 
Andrew McKinley, and David Wil- 
liams as guest artists, and a resident 
chorus participating. Earlier the José 
Limén Dancers and Byron Janis, pia- 
nist, appeared. Handel’s Messiah was 
given during the holidays. Several 
local artists also were heard in the 
series. During Music Week, Glauco 


D’Attili, pianist, was to play with the 
orchestra in a special benefit concert 
for the sustaining fund of the organi- 
zation. ' 





Sharon Elser 


OPERA IN AMERICAN BOW 


Scene from Act | of Rossini's The Involuntary Thief (L'occasione fa il 
ladro), which had its United States premiere at Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo., last month. From the left: Val Patacchi, Richard Ed- 
wards, Don Heitgerd, and John McLaughlin. Mr. Patacchi staged the 
work, which was conducted by Edward Murphy. The opera was sung in 
an English translation by William Ashbrook, of the Stephens faculty 
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Columbia Artists Management, Inc, 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CIRCLE 7-6900 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ATTRACTIONS 


American Debut 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 


Conductors: EDUARD VAN BEINUM, RAFAEL KUBELIK 


Available Fall of 1954 East of Mississippi 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


American Debut 
Wilhelm Furtwangler Conducting the 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 


Tour March 1955 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Now Booking Fall of 1954 


The Robert Shaw Chorale 


and Orchestra Robert Shaw, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 


Dimitri Mitropoulos, Guido Cantelli, Conductors 


Spring of 1955 Pacific Coast four 


Arthur Fiedler & The Boston Pops 


Tour Orchestra 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


De Paur’s Infantry Chorus 


7th Consecutive Season 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Leonard De Paur, Conducter 


MARY HUNTER'S 
Musical Americana 


The Romance of America in Song and Dance 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Vienna Academy Chorus 


Personnel of 25 Prof. Ferdinand Grossman, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Trapp Family Singers 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 


Philharmonic Piano Quartet 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


The Carolers 


Male Quartet, Soprano, Pianist 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


The Angelaires 


NEW! 
(20 Persons) 


(6 persons) 





Roman Totenberg and his 
Instrumental Ensemble 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


* DANCE ATTRACTIONS 








Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 





The Royal Winnipeg Ballet of canade 
Under the Distinguished Patronage of His Excellency, 
The Right Honourable Vincent Massey, C.J., Governor General of Canada 
Ist U. S. Tour 


FEDERICO Rey and PILAR Gomez 


Spanish and Latin American Dancers 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Marina Svetlova Prima Ballerina 


with 2 Solo Dancers & Concert Pianist 


Personal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 


Mata and Hari and Company 


Musical Director: Lothar Perl 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Dance Satirists 


__Harp Quintet 


Company of Nine 








MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Swarthout 


‘A Swarthout concert is a rare combination of glamour, charm, drar ia, 
* humor, and artistic and beautiful singing." 


Lily May Caldwell, Birmingham (Ala.) News, March 27, 1354 


"One of the most eloquent voices ever to bless an American." 
Russell McLaughlin, Detroit News 


“One of the rea istinctive voices before the public. 
Oo f th lly distinct bef the public." 
Max de Schauensee, Philadelphia Bulletin, May 11, 1953 


"Here is a warm personality that ‘gets over’ whether on the stage, the con- 
cert platform or the air, and yesterday, she responded with singing that 

o* movingly revealed the meaning of text and music. Miss Swarthout sings 
for people who like best the music they know best." 


Harry Southgate, Rochester (N.Y.) Democrat Chronicle, March 8, 1954 


* a, Chausson’s ‘““Poeme de L’Amour et de la Mer” Recorded for the first time with. 
th Pierre Monteux and the RCA Victor Symphony. “Program of French Songs” 
: © with George Trovillo at the Steinway (LM-1793). 


Gust Released by ROH Victor 


* IN AMERICA — NOVEMBER 1, 1954 to APRIL 30, 1955 
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